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SHIPPING 


Ample stocks of all grades of St. Joe Zine Oxides are main- 
tained in our plant warehouse at Josephtown, Pa., from which 
all deliveries originate. Carload shipments are loaded from 
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the plant warehouse by using a skip truck on which a definite 
number of bags are placed. This method of checking the 





loading count ensures the customer receiving the proper 
amount of zine oxide specified by his order. Each carload 
shipment is further checked by weighing the car before load- 
ing and after loading on St. Joe certified track scales. The 
placing of the bags in a car is done according to a specified 
procedure so that the product will arrive at its destination in 
the best possible condition. The package itself is of the best 
quality and construction, being designed to withstand the 
handling imposed upon it during transit and in warehouse. 


Warehouse at Plant 


Stocks of St. Joe Zine Oxides are also maintained in ware- 
houses located in all important consuming centers. These 
stocks adequately supply the needs of the consuming indus- 
tries and ensure 
prompt delivery as re- 
quired by each con- 
sumer. St. Joe Zine 
Oxides are also packed 
in barrels when this 


type of package is de- 








sired by the consumer. 


View in Car 





Loading-Platform 





Section of Warehouse 








ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Vulcanization of Rubber 


By Dr. J. F. T. Berliner and L. H. Brandt 


lational Amn 


le EN l years have witnessed a rapid develop- 
ment of interest and research in_ rubber 
processes Improvements in the methods of 
vulcanization of rubber have received special consid- 
eration as exhibited in the many changes and adapta- 
tions now taking place in the industry. One of the 
important recent developments is the incorporation 
with the rubber article of one or more of the in- 
gredients of vulcanization by diffusion’ prior to or 


during the vulcanization process. The use of am 
monia* so applied in the vulcanization of rubber goods 
has been found economically feasible but recently 


The use of ammonia in the vulcanizing process has 
been found particularly desirable for footwear, which 
is vulcanized in heaters containing air, either at at- 


(1) The diffusion process is covered by U. S. Patent 
1,777,960 (Sidney M. Cadwell, assignor to Naugatuck Chem 
ical Division, U. S. Rubber Products, Inc.). In this vul 
anizing process, a ] wwerful t 


combination of vulcanizing 
ingredients is so introduced or incorporated in the rubber 
that not more than a part of the entire combination is 


present in any one portion of rubber until the preliminary 


mixing and/or other operations have been substantially o1 
entirely completed, then, when desired, completing the en- 
tire vulcanizing combination in the rubber, and vulcanizing 
It further comprises incorporating in a body of rubber a 
part of a powertul combination of vulcanizing ingredients, 
introducing the balance of the ingredients by diffusion or mi 
gration, and vulcanizing It also includes impregnating a 


solid mass containing rubber with a non-gaseous halogen-free 


vulcanizing ingredient substantially without changing the 


ia Div., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., New York 


mospheric or at elevated pressures. The practice 
consists in vulcanization in the present well known 
manner with the exception that ammonia is intro- 
duced into the heater with the air. There appears 
to be a possible field of application of ammonia-air 
mixtures in the production of molded inner tubes for 
tires which may result in significant improvements 
in the quality of the finished product, in addition to 
the introduction of economies in operation. The suc- 
cessful solution of the problem of molding tires with- 
out the use of an air or water bag, on which so much 
effort has been and is being expended, will present an 
even larger opportunity for the improvement of the 
vulcanization through the use of ammonia. 

The advantages and benefits to be gained, through 


form of the mass, and vulcanizing the rubber. It further 
comprises introducing parts of a powerful vulcanizing com- 
bination into different masses of rubber, sheeting out the 
masses of rubber, alternately plying the sheets, permitting 
the complete powerful vulcanizing combination to be formed 
throughout the plied up material by intermigration of in- 
gredients between the plies, and vulcanizing 

(2) The use of gaseous ammonia in vulcanizing is covered 
by U. S. Patent 1,871,038 (Sidney M. Cadwell, assignor to 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. S. Rubber Products, Inc.) 
The invention broadly comprises the vulcanization in an at- 
mosphere containing gaseous ammonia of a rubber stock con- 
taining a vulcanizing agent and an organic accelerator, said 
accelerator being employed in an amount substantially below 
that normally required for dry heat curing. 













































































r in the vul 


the replacement of a portion of the ai 
dly established 


canizer with ammonia, are being rapid 
in the industry t has been found that goods vul 
inized in an atmosphere of ammonia have increased 
tensil strength ncreased resistance to abrasion and 
softening by oil, improved resistance to aging, 1m- 
proved surface and improved wearing qualities 
Further advantage lies in the fact that oxidation 
of the rubber is very materially reduced with a ré¢ 
sulting increase in the strength of the finished product. 
Conversel prod cts of the same strength as before 
can be produced with less rubber present, and the 
material ving from this source may be, as much as 


The employment ot a onia in vulcanization pro 
duces hard dry finish on the rubber Che rubber 
has a cha €1 gh resiliency which produces 
a very pleasing effect without noticeable loss in pli 
ability and elasticity t has been found that the us 
of the ammonia apparently does not interfere with 
the glossy finish produced through the use of linseed 


\mmonia itself act n accelerator in the vul 
anization of rubber. If the fabricated rubber article 
already contains an accelerator, the effect of the am 
monia is more than additive It mav be considered to 
activate or intensify the action of an incorporated 
accelerato1 Due to the rapidity with which ammonia 
penetrates rubber, this tivating is effective through 
out the articl The well known advantages of ac- 
celerated vulcan tensified and a superior 
product results on the other hand, the often ex 
perienced manufacturing difficulties of employing 
large amounts oO M rl celerators are avoided, 
ind accelerators which previously could not be used 
on a larg nanuta ile, because of dangers 
of mill scorching and stock storage difficulties, can 
no ve employed g smaller quantities with the 
issistance of ammon ¢ vulcanization 

This also results in a material reduction in the 
amount of accelerator required (in some cases less 


than half the amount used without the ammonia) 


and where desirable re lu ed amount of sulfur may 
be employed With these economies should be con 
sidered those incident to the elimination of pre-vul 
canization on the mixing rolls, the semi-curing in 
stock storage and to the greater flexibility in the choice 
of accelerators and in the control of temperatures of 
the rolls \cceleratot vhicl in be used in the 
stock for vulcanizing osphere of ammonia 
Vary quilt lely, iltl ugh not everv accelerator 
shows the advant ives ited to an equal degree 


The conditions of vulcanization need not be altered 
The tel perature, pressure in tl e required can be 
maintained essentially tl same as in present prac 
tice 


Ammonia Handling and Control 


\nhvdrous ammoni : suppli 1 in cylinders of 25, 
50, 100 and 150 pounds capacity as well as in tank 
cars holding 25 ton The cylinders are equipped 
with siphon valves so arranged that liquid or gaseous 


] ] ] 


immonia may be withdrawn as desired When the 


cylinder is placed so that the brass tag with the serial 
number of the cylinder is uppermost, the dipper pipe 
is submerged and liquid ammonia is withdrawn. In 
structions for connection handling. and return are 


supplied with each cylinder 


In withdrawing gaseous ammonia from a cvlinder 
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at a rate in excess of about 1.5 pounds (approximately 
34 cubic feet) per hour a refrigeration effect is pro 
duced due to the evaporation of liquid anhydrous am- 
monia into the gaseous state. This causes a drop in 
pressure in the cylinder with a resultant diminution 
in the rate of gas flow from the cylinder. In apply 
ing ammonia to vulcanization autoclaves, it is usually 
desired to introduce amounts of the order of several 
pounds of ammonia (the amount depending on the 
size of the unit) within a very short period of time 
In order to accomplish this without resorting to a 
battery of cylinders it is necessary to withdraw the 
ammonia from the cylinder as a liquid and vaporize it 
in a separate apparatus. 


Ready System of Application 


The simplest and most effective type of vapor- 
izer to install is 1 steam jacketed, welded. seamless 
steel pipe of two inches and upwards in internal 

1 of suitable length to supply the proper 
transfer of heat to the ammonia. Either waste or 
live steam may be employed. The vaporizer and 
lines should be d o withstand a pressure of 


diameter an 


Ci signed 
180 Ibs./sq. in., with a suitable factor of safety (at 


least 3 


A ready system of application is to set one or more 
ammonia cylinders on a platform scale and connect 
these by means of flexible ammonia coupling to a 
manifold which is connected to a vaporizer such as de 
scribed above \ valve (or valves) is placed at the 
effluent end of the vaporizer and the entire rate of 
discharge of am: 
valve. 


onia controlled from this (or these ) 
There should be no closed valves between the 
vaporizer and the ammonia cylinders 

This manner of connection and discharge insures 
that the pressure throughout the entire system will 
never exceed the pressure within the cylinder. This 
pressure is dependent only on the temperature of the 
cylinder (atmospheric). When the valve on the 
fluent of the vaporizer is closed, any liquid ammonia 


I ° 
still remaining in the vaporizer will be forced back 
into the cylinder. To insure safety and proper con 
trol an ammonia pressure gauge and a safety valve 
with an outside vent should be placed in the line b 
tween the control valve and the vaporizer. 
The desired ammonia is introduced into the vul 


canizer in the following manner: the platform scale 


is first balanced and the scale then off-set to about 
the weight of ammonia desired to be introduced into 
the autoclave. The valve on the exit end of the va 
porizer is opened and left open until the balance arm 
on the scale drops to the position of 
upon the valve 1 


balance where 
is shut. 

This affords a simple, safe, inexpensive, easily op- 
erateable and accurate means of introducing the de- 
of ammonia into the vulcanization 


; 


sired amoun 
chamber. 

Ammonia is a gas at ordinary temperatures 
forms a liquid on cooling which boils at —33.4° C. 
( 29.1° F.) and freezes at 444° C. 107.9° F.). 
ts critical pressure 1s 111.5 atmospheres and critical 
temperature 132.4° C. (270.3° F 

The density of liquid ammonia at its boiling point 
is 42.6 pounds per cubic foot (0.683). The density 
of the solid at 112° F. is 51.0 pounds per cubic 
foot (0.817). The density of liquid ammonia in the 
cylinders at 70° F. is 38.1 pounds per cubic foot 
(0.609). 
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METHOD OF INTRODUCING AMMONIA INTO VULCANIZING RETORT 








VaApoR PRESSURE OF AMMONIA AND VOLUME OF VAPOR* LATENT HEAT OF VAPORIZATION AND HEAT CONTENT OF 
>mpcratur Pressure V olume of Vapor AMMONIA* 
thsolut rene Saturated . cag “tot Temp Pre ssure Gage 1 ate nt Heat of Heat Content , 
- ths fon is ae i ab. f2./ib. cab. ft /ib. iS Lhs./Sq.In ] aporization Liquid Vapor 
. ; B.T.U./L6b 
30 13.9 18.97 — 4 8.7 597.6 0 597.6 
20 18.3 3.6 14.68 18.4 30 1.6 590.7 10.7 601.4 
0 30.4 15.7 9.12 19.3 20 3.0 585.6 21.4 605.0 
20 48.2 33.5 5.91 20.2 - 15.7 568.9 42.9 611.8 
4{) 73.3 58.6 3.97 21.2 20 33.5 553.1 64.7 617.8 
60) 107.6 979 2.75 22.0 46 58.6 536.2 86.8 623.0 
65 117.8 103.1 2.52 22.3 60 92.9 518.1 109.2 627.3 
70 128.8 114.1 2.31 22.5 70 114.1 508.6 120.5 629.1 
75 140.5 125.8 2.12 22.7 80 138.3 498.7 132.9 630.7 
gp 153.0 138.3 1.96 229 O0 1605.9 488.5 143.5 632.0 
85 166.4 151.7 1.80 23.1 100 197.2 477.8 155.2 633.0 
90) 180.6 165.9 1.66 23.4 110 232.3 466.7 167.0 633.7 
Q5 195.8 181.1 1.53 23.6 125 293.1 448.9 185.1 634.0 
100 211.9 197.2 1.42 23.8 Crit- 
105 228.9 214.2 1.31 24.1 al 270.3 2624.4 0 145.0 445.0 
115 206.2 251.5 1.13 24.4 = : 
125 307.8 293.1 0.97 248 * Values taken are derived from WU. S. Bureau of Standards Circular 
No. 142, ‘“‘Tables of Thermodynamic Properties of Ammonia,” 1923 














SUPERHEATED AMMONIA—VOLUME IN CupBic Fr./LB.* 
Ammonia-air mixtures may be dealt with in perfect 


Temp Absolute Pressure Lbs Sq. Inch d : } b ; : 
F 10 15 0 25 20 ae ee Ce) safety from explosion and fire hazard if certain simple 
and fundamental factors are given consideration. Mix 
30 30.6 20.3 15.1 12.0 10.0 = 74 65 58 tures of ammonia and air of certain limited compo- 
30 2 1} ot <7 aa 89 79 ry et sitions are inflammable. The exact limits of the com- 
OO 325 26 161 128 106 91 79 70 63 position of the inflammable mixtures depend almost 
70 «33.1 220 164 131 109 93 81 72 64 entirely on the temperature conditions. Under or- 
= aaa as 4 . : + 4 = he a> dinary temperature conditions ammonia-air mixtures 
100 35.1 233 174 139 116 99 &6 76 68 containing from 16% to 27% of ammonia by volume 
1200 364 242 181 144 120 102 89 79 713 may be ignited by a free flame. At 100° F. the limits 
140 376 250 187 150 124 106 93 8&2 74 are 15.4% to 27% ; at 200° F. from 15.1% to 28.2% ; 
1p = 25.9 9.8 15.5 129 11.0 ~~ 8.5 of and at 300° F. from 14.6% to 29.2%. Pressure has 
aa My. a7 6 on? ee Tt: ey Re 7 a> very little effect on the limits of the composition of 
220 234 213 170 142 121 106 94 8&4 these inflammable mixtures, but does influence the rate 
240 219 175 146 125 109 97 87 of flame propagation. 
230 vie 1e4 132 16 10.3 92 The rate of burning of ammonia in air is very 
300 oe 106 95 slow as compared to the usual fuel gases. The maxi- 
mum rate of flame propagation for ammonia-air is 

















about 1.7 ft. per second as compared with 850 ft 


i . 
per second fo iter ga This maximum occurs in 
an ammonia-air mixture containing about 21% by 
volume ot ammoni 

- :' 
In the ipplication of ammonia to rubber vulcaniza 
tion care should be taken not to employ a mixture of 


il incl ammonia ontaininge between 14% and AR Y 


by volume ammonia It should be emphasized that 

mixtures approaching 21 of ammonia may be haz 

ira ¢ ( wos 1Tre¢ Hame ( ( oward & 

lones | or i i lity OT (,ases and Va 

pot , | “ I} rea OT Miu Cs Bulletin 279, p 21: 
. . . : é 
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Rayon Treatment for Tires 


+ INTINUED experiments on the possibility of 
A utilizing rayon 1 tire fabric material conducted 
1 


yy Goodyear at Akron has resulted in the application 


patent $33,777) to the 


Wilmington, Delaware, a 


ind granting of a Uritish 


Wingfoot Corporation, o1 


Goodyear subsidiary vering the processing of rayon 
to enable its use for such mechanical purposes as 
tires, hose, fan belting, mats, etc. In the process, rub- 
her is bonded to artificial silk by treating the silk with 
an aqueous protein-latex composition, drying, apply- 


ine a rubber composition, and vulcanizing. 

Che artificial silk (or rayon) may be in the form of 
a sliver, roving, thread, strand, varn or cord, or othe: 
forms, and mav be made fom viscose llulose nitrate 


or acetate, or cuprammonium cellulose. (Known ex 
periments have been conducted with cuprammonium 
Iditor). The protein is 
preferably casein, but glue, albumin, gelatin or other 
protems may be used \ casein-latex composition may 
by grinding casein in water, adding dilute 


cellulose for the most part 


be made 


alkali (aqueous ammonia regrinding and mixing 
with latex. Lime, sodiun 1 fluoride, sodium carbonate, 
etc., may be substituted for the ammonia. Age re 
sisters for casein, su is hydroquinone, and insolu 


bilizing agents may also be added 

According to the process, the 
dried at room temperature to avoid blistering after 
treatment with the protein-latex composition after 
which further drying may be done at higher tempera- 
tures. The finished material, in addition to its other 
suggested uses, may be used in the manufacture of 
fan belts of the V ot 


artificial silk is first 


flat section ty pes. 
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Malacca Resistant Primers 
_s YMPLETE line of primers for bonding vari- 


ous materials, including steel, aluminum, wood, 
fabric, rubber, etc., is being merchandised by Manson 
Glover, of Stoughton, Mass., successor to the Colvulc 
Rubber Company, under the trade name of Malacca. 
[hese primers combine rubber with synthetic resins, 
the rubber content, which is high, assuring flexibility 
and abrasive dust protection, the synthetic resins pro 
tecting the covered surface against rust and corrosion. 


fests have indicated that the primers, in addition to 
their other functions, make effective undercoatings for 
paints and enamels that do not include oil in thet 
composition. 
lor rubber and fabric, the company recommends 
the Malacca IF Primer, which has a rubber cement 
ase and is compounded with an adhesive gum. It is 
lack in color, very viscous and has a strength on 
ubber of 7 lbs. with 16 lbs. strength on fabric. 


Malacca Primer 1O1 is suggested for metal and wood, 


the latter material generally requiring two coats. This 


primer inhibits dust, has an isomerized rubber base, a 
ear amb film, and contains no pigments. Its 
strength on sandblasted metal is 18 lbs. [or bonding 
ous bbers to metal or wood that is not sand- 
Ss \lalac l Prime 125 Ss e” ( ied, tnis 
primer having a rubber cement base, compounded with 
1] . ead 1 i 1 ‘ 
adhesive gum and pigments, creamy white in color. A 


special primer, 103, is available for concrete jobs, hav 
s | 


ng an isomerized rubber base, and compounded with 


g 
rough 


a special filler to prevent penetration of water tl 
the concrete from the outside. 

Another primer produced by the company, \lalacca 
Primer M, which is termed standard for latex over 
wood and satisfactory for latex over sandblasted metal, 
has recently been the subject of an extensive test cov- 
3 practical 
protection for a chamber in a large production unit 
which was continually washed out with water spray, 
one manutacturer installed a Bureau of Standards 
type salt spray stand and a humidity chamber, testing 
more than 100 materials from April, 1935, to Janu- 


arv, 1936 


ering a nine-month period. Seeking the best 


\luminum plates coated on one side with two brush 
t f Malacca Primer M were tested, 


coats of according 
to Manson Glover 


The aluminum failed in both test 
roding 100% in 312 hours in the salt 
spray and 70% in 2900 hours in the humidity chamber. 
[he primer is understood to have stood up satisfac 
orily to the end of the test in the salt spray, and 
2928 


chambers, cor 


| 


showed only two medium blisters at the end of 
It is said to have been wholly unaffected by the 
humidity chamber 


hours. 
[he same primer was tested against control plates 
under coatings of a well-known anti-corrosive enamel. 
In salt spray, the control enamel failed in less than 
1500 hours, whether air-dried or baked. The same 
enamel, air-dried over the primer, was removed after 
3100 hours, showing an edge rust of 15% and a sur- 
face rust of 1% in the salt spray. No rust appeared 
e time period in the humidity chamber. 

Baked at 250° over the primer, the enamel showed a 
10% edge rust and no surface rust in salt spray, and 
no effects from the humidity test. 


in tne same 


Malacca Primer M consists of rubber and a combi- 
nation of gums and pigments dispersed in coal-tar 
solvents. Its standard application calls for brushing, 
but a sprayable material is also available. In addition 
to primers, Manson Glover produces a varied line of 
plastic and liquid rubbers for many purposes 
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Factors Affecting 
Flex Cracking in Tire Treads 


Construction Details of Tire Are As Important As 
Proper Compounding in Overcoming Flex Cracking 


By H. Walter Grote 


United Carbon Company, Charleston, W. Va. 


T was almost a decade ago when the be gey of tread 
cracking began to sow its crop of silver threads 


upon the heads of bewildered tire compounders. 
In those days of leisurely traveling speeds, larger rim 
diameters, and fewer stop lights, the conventional car 
bon black content of a good tread compound ranged 
around 42 per cent on the rubber. Changing condi 
tions demanded ever increasing tire performance and 
our chemical fraternity was quick to take advantage 
of the improved abrasion resistance obtainable by in- 
creasing the amount of carbon black in tire tread 


\ 


formulation. 

Suddenly tire manufacturers 
scious.” The phenomenon was not fully understood 
at first and, in spite of the excellent dev elopment work 


became “‘flex crack con 


and manifest improvements rendered, the chemists 
were at first blamed for this new scourge, including 
conditions beyond their control, that beset the industry 
and further increases in the carbon black ratio were 
temporarily frowned upon. Laboratory evaluation 
methods of flex cracking resistance were devised, anti- 
oxidants and antiflex agents were born and the chem 
ists began to learn a great deal about the fundamental 
causes of flex cracking. 


Tire construction engineers began to revise cord 
constructions and cord angles were studied with a view 
towards preventing carcass growth under inflation in 
service. Surface tension and excessive cross-sectional 
distortion were corrected as a result of experiments 
with the shape of tires as’molded and brought about 
certain reforms. Likewise tread contours and tread 
designs were radically changed. Filleting of grooves, 
substitution of U-shaped channels for V-shaped chan- 
nels, the supporting of running bars and the addition 
of a sub-tread, the treatment of green tires and mold 
surfaces and other similar factors began to be adopted 
as essential measures to inhibit incipient tread crack 
ing. 

An excellent paper on the effect of various factors 
in flex cracking by Gray, Karch and Hull! describes a 
method developed in the Goodrich laboratories for 
comparing the flex cracking properties of tread stocks 
on standard tires which permits the use of laboratory- 
mixed batches. In addition to making possible the 
testing of the effect of carcass construction, tread de- 
sign, etc., on flex cracking, the method can be used to 


1“Determining Flex Cracking in Treads,” Analytical FEdit., Ind. ¢ 


Eng. Chem. 6, No. 4, July 15, 1934 








The reproduction on the left shows a section of a tire on which flex cracks are plainly visible. A tire from the same mold is seen on the 
right after fillets have been added at the bottom of the grooves, the result being the elimination of the flex cracks. 








; 


est tires of different makes \mong the tests report 
ed were the results of the effect of aging, cure varia 
tion, dirt and grit as well as comparisons of growth of 
cracks in molded and extruded tubes, accelerators, age 


resisters, carbon blacks, tread designs, etc. 


Importance of Constructional Details 


Che effects of constructional details on flex cracking 
are discussed by Benson in his paper on “‘Pneumaty 
lires—Design and Construction”.* In addition to the 


usual appearance, rugg: dness and non-skid properties 


expe ted of a tire tread. he states that the ideal tread 
must also be flexible to prevent cracking between the 
design members and avoid undue localized strains on 


the carcass and beads | here rore, 1n the development 


of a tread pattern is necessarv to establish the 
proper dimensional relationships between tread width 
and tread are and to determine the correct spacing and 


arrangement of the design members which consist of 


bars, prooves al d blocks The width of the grooves, 
circumferential as well as cross-sectional, should be 
such to permit tread movement, yet prevent Cra king 


Benson also suggests careful study ot 


due to flexing 
the angle at which the cords cross 


he crown of the 


tire so aS to give the desired flexibility, vet prevent flex 
breaks Carcass and br ake squeegees, as we ll as the 


; 


he action caused by 
} 


7 wl 
UTCAaAKRS, 


top cushions, by stepping down 
flexing and shocks, also aid in preventing 
he adds. 

The sub-tread, or that portion of the tread com 
pound below the pattern or design, is a detail whose 
importance is often overlooked. Nicholas®* states that 
if the sub-tread is of insufficient thickness, cracking 
between the tread pattern is likely to occur while if 
the thickness is excessive more heat will be generated 
by the tire in service than is necessary Another pos 
in a tread, according to Nicho 
will wear 


flex 


sible source of trouble 
las. is in the width. If the fread is narrow 
rapidly and if too wide there is a possibility of the 
shoulders Oo! the tread creating a low alized flexing point 
at the sidewall of the tire which would cause prema 
ure carcass failure 

One leading rubber chemist in a tire factory has 
stated to the author that changes in the tread design 
are not alone responsible for the elimination of flex 
cracking as the cord angle is a very important factor 
as well as the compound itself. In the estimation of 
this chemist he would place hese three factors in the 
following order based on their effect on flex crackin 
(1) Non-skid tread design; (2) Cord angle; (. 
Compound He further states that no matter how 
excellent the compound, flex cracking will occur if 
the tread design or the cord angle is wrong 


y* 


y 


o*) 


Results of Combined Rubber Research 


lhe solution of these constructional and engineering 
problems relieved conditions to such a marked degree 
that chemists could once more devote their attention 
to the necessary improvement of tread wear to cope 
with the more exacting demands of an accelerated in 
dustry. The combined rubber research laborator- 
ies of the industry set about to study the effects on 
cracking of various compounding ingredients. <A 
great deal of work was done on the development of 
antioxidants and antiflex agents and combinations 
thereof. Physical properties such as modulus, hard- 
ness, and tear resistance were probed as to their in- 
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fluence on flex cracking. Methods of proper carbon 
black dispersion were evolved, comparative tests were 
made of blacks from various sources and of different 
types, the effects of cure variations were studied and 
correct sulfur and accelerator ratios were determined. 

Progressive producers of carbon black materially 
contributed towards this research program and greatly 
improved their product by eliminating grit, maintain- 
ing a rigid quality control and producing a better car- 
bon black especially designed for the reenforcement 
of rubber compounds. 

In retrospect it is gratifying to say that, as a result 
of this intensive research, the up-to-date tire manu 
ho is today incorporating 50 or more parts 
of carbon black per 100 parts of rubber in his tread 


formula in order to meet the exacting demands of 


changed conditions and high speed traffic is practicall\ 


acturer W 


free trom the once odious menace of tread cracking 
provided, of course, that he has also taken advantage 
of all of the known engineering and constructional d 
tails of tire design which affect flex cracking 


Stanley Stretchable Lacquer 


N | ENDI 1) for use in rubber footwear and other 

rubber products, a clear water white lacquer has 
been developed and introduced by the Stanley Chem- 
ical Company, East Berlin, Conn. The new lacquer 
is sufficiently white in color to be applied over white 
stock either before or after cure without discoloring 
the rubber lf the rubber discolors in the cure the 
clear lacquer will not prevent its discoloration, but the 
lacquer itself will not discolor. The water whiteness. 
plus the fact that the lacquer does not discolor, al 
means that it will not change the color of black or 
brown rubber. 

In addition to these features, the new Stanley lac- 
quer has the ability to stretch like rubber. A film can 
be stretched on rubber fully 200%, according to the 
manufacturer, and when released will gradually re- 
turn to its original length. It is said to have unusual 
resistance to marking, and on certain stocks where it 


St) 


shows a tendency to mark, the mark disappears within 
a short time. Other claims include extreme durability, 
q . 


adhesion and flexibility, as well as an excellent feel on 


rubber. 


Making Rubber Matrices and Stereos 


. firm of Oscar Friedheim, Ltd., of London, 

England, uses an interesting process in the manu 
facture of rubber stereos of type matter and half- 
tone blocks, even of the finest screen. The matrix 
is made directly from the type form from a piece 
of composition rubber cut to size which is then placed 
in a special press where it is held under light pres- 
sure, heat being applied by gas burners to the upper 
platen of the press. After approximately 10 min- 
utes in the press, both the form and matrix are re- 
moved and the matrix itself again placed on the 
bed of the press which is sufficiently raised to com- 
pensate for the difference in height between matrix 
and type. 

A piece of composition rubber, fabric backed, cut 
to the same size as the matrix, is then placed on top 
of the matrix lying in the press and pressure ap- 
plied, the composition material being forced into the 
matrix under combined heat and pressure. After 
another 10 minutes matrix and stereo are removed. 
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Making Masks of Latex 


Use of Latex Has Considerably Improved Methods of Making 
Masks for Theatrical, Marionette and Decorative Purposes 


VER since the days of the ancient Greeks, the- 

atrical producers and ballet masters have been 

seeking pliable masks for adaptation in their 
productions and creative dances. Later generations 
brought a similar demand from the marionette indus- 
try, while in the last two decades the motion picture 
industry opened another market. For the most part, 
up until recently, suppliers of this type of mask 
worked with molded rubber and the ultimate results 
were none too good. The steady progress in latex 
development, however, has led to better results and 
also to the ability to accomplish more with the finished 
product 

One of the outstanding designers of pliant masks 
made from latex is Garrett Becker, a New York artist 
who has developed a unique method for producing 
hundreds of such masks for various purposes. Twelve 
years ago he started making masks by usual molding 
methods, but in recent years he began to experiment 
with latex and now, by using vulcanized latex, he not 
only has been able to shorten the time necessary to 
produce a mask but to also make it better and more 
economically. 

The uses to which rubber masks are put fall gen- 
erally into three classifications: life-size masks for 
theatrical use and figure displays usually made from 
1/32 to 1/16-inch thickness; small-size ornamental 
masks for decorative purposes in the home, office and 
theatre, usually made to '4-inch thickness; and mari- 
onette sizes ranging from one-third to one-half life 
size, thicknesses ordinarily approximating that used 
for full life size masks. 

Lite size latex masks in the theatre serve a variety 
of useful purposes. Where and when time is an im- 
portant element, use of these masks eliminates the 
necessity of character make-up and, incidentally, the 





Front and side views of a plaster of Paris mold 
from which life-size latex masks are cast. 





The bottom twc pieces are masks as they appear after 
removal from the mold, the Apzche being a completed mask. 


expense of grease paint, wigs, gadgets, etc. In plays 
or motion pictures calling for the enactment of scenes 
indicating the passing of the years, rubber masks again 
are important time savers in that a series of masks 
can be molded each portraying age advancement of 
the one character. 

Although Mr. Becker is primarily a creator, he not 
only designs but also carries through all necessary 
operations to the finished product. He is particularly 
interested in the creation of latex masks designed for 
articulation through electro-magnetic means or other 
forms of control. He explains his process for making 
life-size masks as follows: 

The first step is a moulage cast molded to facial 
contours, with openings provided for breathing 
through both the nose and mouth. The moulage is 
spread over the entire area desired for reproduction 
and allowed to harden, a matter of a few minutes. A 
plaster of Paris mold is then made from the moulage 
cast. Modeling clay is then spread over this negative 
mold, permitted to harden, and when removed is a 
positive. 

Following this step a piece mold of plaster of Paris 
is cast, once again in the negative, from the clay mold, 
after which a wax impression is made from the plas- 
ter mold. During these several operations any addi- 
tional features required may be added to the molds, 
such as grotesque ears, eyes, nose, hair, scars, etc. 
The wax mold contains all of these additions, some of 
them original ideas, some copied from pictorial repro- 
ductions, others taken from original masks, drawings, 
paintings, and the like. 

The last step in the mold-making process is a final 
one-piece mold of plaster of Paris made from the 
wax impression. Into this mold is poured a specially- 
prepared vulcanized latex, completely filling the mold. 
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length of time dependent on the thickness required 
in the finished product, vulcanization being aided by 
maintaining room temperatures of 70 to 74° F. 

The masks are given natural flesh color or grotesque 
colorings, not by the addition of any pigments to the 
latex compound, but rather by hand application after 
the mask is vulcanized. For this purpose dry colors 
mixed to a paste form were found to be most satis 
factory. By this means all manner of decorations may 
be given to the masks. faithfully following the color 
design of the mask model used 

Similar steps are followed in the production of 
small-size masks for decorative or ornamental pur 
poses, and for the marionette types, with the exception 
that no moulage cast is necessary since still models 
are used, the first step being the creation of a clay 
working model 

From the standpoint of possible articulation, no 
other material can equal the potentialities offered by 
the use of latex. Masks of this kind used on figures 
utilized in industrial displays are becoming increas 
ingly popular since they permit movement obtainable 
by no other material to as great a degree. Displays of 
this nature were seen at the Chicago World’s Fair, in 
the reproduction of Barnum’s Museum featured by 
the Gimbel Brothers’ department store in New York 
City last Christmas, in the pre-historic animal displays 
by the Sinclair Oil Company, and others 

In most of these displays latex-impregnated hair 
cloth played an important role. The skins of the am 
mals on exhibit consisted of this latex-impregnated 
cloth, controlled animation causing the skins to writhe 
giving the impression of movement accompanied by 


he jungle animals 


roaring sounds associated with t 
In the figures simulating characters associated with 
Phe Mighty Barnum, such as Barnum, himself, Jenny 
Lind, the India Rubber Man, and others, the latex 
masks were designed so that. electrically-controlled 
vibrations opened the lips of the speakers in such 
manner that the words issuing from the mouths (by 
means of a synchronized phonograph) were clearly 
discernible by the formation of vowels by the lips. j 

Mr. Becker visualizes bigger and better articulation 
in connection with latex masks, particularly when 
adapted for theatrical use for purposes of interpreta 


tive dancing ne ot his designs calls for a_ face 





An interesting feature of this mask is the writhing “snakes” 
which are inflated and deflated by means of a tubing system 










The latex 1s permitted to remain for a pre-determined 
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The grotesque features in this mask are made 
part of the molds during their transition period 


fashioned on the Medusa of fable with “snakes” re 
placing the hair on top of the head. These “snakes” 
would be cast of latex from models built along the 
actual reptilian lines, even to protruding fangs, and 
would be provided with thin air vents extending up 
through the body to the head. The “snakes” on the 
mask would be articulated by compressed air, tubing 
running from the air vents to some inner portion of 
the dancer’s complete costume and operated by hand 
pressure in such manner that when some of the 
“snakes” were inflating others would be deflating, thus 
maintaining a continuous writhing movement during 
the entire course of the interpretative dance. Medusa, 
according to legend, was one of the Gorgons, whose 
beautiful tresses were transformed into snakes by 
Athena, whose sanctuary Medusa violated. 

Another design calls for a mask with protruding 
teeth in the style of the legendary Cyclops with but 
one eye centered in the forehead. According to myth 
ology, Cyclops was one of a race of giants, having 
only one eye, inhabiting Sicily. Extremely large ears, 
a shock of bushy hair, and the single eye gives this 
mask a terrifying appearance. 

Still another design represents Brahma, the god of 
Hindu mythology, four-headed and four-handed. All 
of the four faces, would be molded from latex, while 
two of the arms would be made of solid rubber s 
that they would remain in a stationary, upright posi 
tion when the complete costume was worn, the re 
maining two arms being part of the cloth costume 
which would slide over the dancer’s arms and waved 
is needed in keeping with the dance interpretation 
[he palms of the solid rubber hands face upward, 
ornaments, such as a celluloid globe and a celluloid 
flower, being glued to the upturned palms for further 
lecorative purpose. Brahma, according to legend, 
originally had five heads but one was cut off by Siva 
for some infraction of the rules. The Hindu defini- 
tion for Brahma is “the creator.” 

These are but a few examples of what may be ac 
complished with latex compounds in the field of masks 
and figures. Proper attention to manufacturing de- 
tails permits masks of such design to be worn com- 
fortably by the user for reasonable lengths of time 
Not only are they called for in the fields already men- 
tioned, but the coming of television is expected to 
open still another field. 
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Apparatus for 


Permanent Set Measurement 


HE NEED for an instrument which would be 

easy to operate and give considerable latitude in 

the conditions under which permanent set tests 
could be carried out recently led to the design and 
construction of a new apparatus for measuring perma- 
nent set by the New Jersey Zinc Company in its 
Palmerton (Pennsylvania) laboratories. 

A photograph of the apparatus is shown on this 
page and on the following page appears a detailed 
working drawing of the device. According to the N. J. 
Zine Activator, the operation is briefly as follows: 

After the holders are released and the rubber speci- 
mens put in place, the movable holder is adjusted 
roughly by means of the holes drilled in the plate. A 
final adjustment to the elongation desired is then made 
by means of a wrench especially designed to move the 
jaw to the proper position. The testing cycle gener 
ally used is to elongate the specimen to 500%, hold 
in the stretched condition for 30 minutes, release and 


At the right is shown a plan 
view of the new apparatus 
for measuring permanent 
set designed and built by 
the Palmerton (Penna. 
Laboratories of the New 
Jersey Zinc Company. A 
working drawing of this de- 
vice is shown on the fol- 
lowing page. 


measure the distance between bench marks after 10 
minutes have elapsed. With 10 holders one operator 
can work continuously, replacing a test piece each 3 
minutes and making the necessary measurements. This 
method is more satisfactory than measuring perma 
nent set on the ruptured test pieces, and has the same 
accuracy as similar pieces of testing equipment, while 
lending itself to a satisfactory laboratory routine 
procedure. 

The apparatus, which measures 2’ 1” by 2’ 55”, is 
mounted on a specially designed table of convenient 
working height. The apparatus is so fastened to this 
table that a portion projects over the edge of the table 
to enable clamping the movable blocks by means of 
thumb screws conveniently placed underneath the 
apparatus. The clamping jaws, of cold drawn steel, 
are knurled top and bottom for gripping and are pro 
vided with cap screws to clamp the rubber test speci 
men. Both the movable stretching jaws and the hold- 
ing jaws are operated by specially designed wrenches. 
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Rubber Division, A.CS., 
Meeting in Kansas City 





Five Technical Papers Will Be Presented on April 15 with 
Committee Reports and Business Session Set for April 16 


HE Spring meeting of the Rubber Division, 

A.C.S., will be held on April 15 and 16, in Kan- 

sas City, Missouri, and will feature five papers 
in addition to a report of the Crude Rubber Commit- 
tee and the regular business session. The technical 
papers will be presented on Wednesday afternoon, 
April 15, while the following morning, on April 16, 
the Crude Rubber Committee report will be presented, 
following which a business session will be held. Al- 
though it is not yet definite, all meetings and sessions 
of the Rubber Division will probably be held in the 


new Kansas City Municipal Auditorium. 


C. W. Christensen, secretary of the Division, sug- 
gests that all members planning to attend the meeting 
make reservations at the Hotel President, one of 
Kansas City’s newest hostelries. Headquarters and 
registration of the American Chemical Society will 
be at the Hotel Muehlebach. Provisions have been 
made with leading railroads for spec‘al round-trip 
tickets from all points at one and one-third rates. Spe- 
cial certificates must be secured from the secretary of 
the A.C.S. or, after April 1, from local secretaries. 


The division banquet will be held on Wednesday 
night, April 15. 


Abstracts of the five papers to be presented, as well 


as the authors and the time of presentation, follow: 








PROGRAM 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON—APRIL 15 


1:00—The Effect of Vulcanization on the X-Ray Diagram of 


Gutta-Percha. ( S. Fuller, Bell Tel Phone Laboratories, Ine 


By comparing the lattice plane spacings of pure gutta- 
percha hydrocarbon, of balata, and of gutta-percha vulcan- 
ized for different times at 142°C., it is shown that appar- 
ently vulcanization (to the extent employed) has no effect 


ier the alpha or beta modi- 


yar 
on the crystal structures of eit] 
fications of gutta-percha. The measurements on balata con- 
firm the previous findings .of others that the x-ray patterns 
of these two substances are identical 

Vulcanization is found to have an effect, however, in 
ncreasing the degree of orientation of the crystallites 
produced by stretching. Through this improved orienta- 
tion it is possible to obtain more accurate measurements 
of the identity periods in the fiber direction than hereto- 
fore. Results of measurement on the beta form of gutta- 
percha show that the fiber period is 4.77 + 0.03 A or a 
multiple of this figure, in good agreement with previous 
work. The application of the graphical method of solu- 
tion to this form of gutta-percha shows that the unit cell 
chosen by Bruni and Natta does not agree with the x-ray 
results. The dimensions of the unit cell found to be in best 


agreement with the data are: a 15.7 or 7.85 A, b = 4.77 
or 9.54 A (fiber axis), c 11.9 A. The cell appears to be 
orthorhombic. A number of repeating units per cell of 


4 or 8 agrees with the known density of gutta-percha 
crystals 

No detailed treatment of the alpha form of gutta-percha 
is possible with the data at present available. Measure- 


ments of the fiber period of this form show anomalies 
which may indicate the presence of still another modifi- 
cation, although no satisfactory explanation of the measure- 
ments has been found. 

A summary of all the measurements on gutta-percha 
compared with those of other authors is given. Evidence 
that the transition of beta to alpha gutta-percha is not 
always irreversible even when cooled rapidly though the 
transition point is found 


1:35——Changes in Properties and Structure of Carbon Black 


Accompanying Loss of Rubber Reinforcement Characteristics. 
F. H. Amon, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


Carbon black subjected to suitable heat treatment loses 
its property of reinforcing rubber. Changes in chemical 
composition, physical structure, surface activity, and par- 
ticle size accompanying this change in rubber character- 
istics are studied. The properties of the new product are 
compared with properties of other carbon pigments. Little, 
if any, change in particle size has taken place, but a dis- 
tinct change in inner structure of the carbon black particle 
is indicated by x-ray examination. 


2:20—Reinforcement of Rubber by Pigments. Ill. Compara- 


tive Rating of Rubber Gas Blacks by Heat of Wetting Meas- 
urements. C. W. Walton and H. J. Osterhof, Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co 


For many years no one method of rating has been con 

sidered of sufficiently general application to be termed the 
“standard” method for comparative rating of rubber gas 
black samples, either as pigments or as compounded in 
vulcanized stocks. Results obtained by pendulum rebound of 
the vulcanized stocks have apparently proved most satisfac- 
tory by plant practice and are given some precedence over 
those obtained by other methods. A scientific method of 
rating comparative rubber black samples by their relative 
degree of surface polarity, as derived from heat of wetting 
measurements, has been developed, and is found to agree 
in almost perfect order and with reasonable magnitude with 
that rating produced by relative pendulum rebound values. 
An attempt to correlate the relative specific or active sur- 
face area of rubber black samples, by (1) the “count” 
method and (2) heats of wetting with anhydrous ben- 
zene, with those physical tests now used in plant practice, 
failed to disclose comparisons of value. 


2:55—Impact Machine for Testing the Tensile Properties of 


Rubber at High Speed. George J. Albertoni, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. 


The impact machine described is equally applicable to the 
measurement of the tensile strength of rubber and to the 
measurement of the energy storage capacity at different 
elongations. (The machine is applicable to the testing of 
both yulcanized and unvulcanized rubber). 

The operating speed is more than 25,000 cm. (10,000 
inches) per minute as compared with 57.70 cm. (20-30 
inches) per minute by the standard procedure. The cor- 
rections involved in the determination of values are of 
constant magnitude and can be determined with close 
approximation. The degree of duplicability of results, when 
the test is used to determine the energy storage capacity 
at break, compares to that obtainable by any slow speed 
machine. 





















































3:25—The Pendulum as a Source of Energy for Plasticity 


Measurements. /ri El. du P Vemour 
, 
\ endulu \\ al e1 roy S used 0 
luce a definite, rapid de mat na plastic material. The 
lampet fi ! vendulum is a measure 
e em vy expend f t 1 the detormat The 
elasti ecovery tollow yr the ipid deformation is much 
reat i hat i \ é linary irallel if 
mstrument Phe i i isurement the \ mn 
vw) elasti ect requir less than one mintiute 


THURSDAY MORNING—APRIL 16 


10:00—Report of Crude Rubber Committee. 
10:45—Business Session. 


Note: Discussions will follow each paper presented 


Rubber Stands Unusual Test 


OLDING high gravity East Texas crude oll 
Speer working pressures of 900 pounds pet 
square inch for over four years in a main line pipe 
oupling, the rubber joint rings were recently taken 


wut of service only because the pipe could no longer 





carry the oil quantity demanded \t the time this 
line was replaced with a larger one the rubbers form 
ing the working seal of these joints were examined 
carefully for signs of failure, either of deformation 
under the severe pressure, or through deterioration 
from the action of the oil on the rubber. Graphic 
proof of the ability of these rubber joint rings to 
stand up to the heavy service and yet retain their 
elasticity and tensile strength is offered by the pho 
tograph, which shows an 85-pound German police 
dog pitted against a 190-pound man, with the joint 
ring as sole link in the chain. As a final test the 
dog was swung clear of the ground and _ whirled 
through two complete circles while her teeth held on 
the rubber—without the unyielding grip damaging the 
surtace, or the less than one-half square inch of 
rubber ring section failing. Fitted again over four 
inch pipe after being stretched to twice its normal 
length by the jerking, twisting tugs of the dog, the 
rubber hugged the pipe as tightly as when new. This 
informal demonstration did much toward convincing 
the engineers of the value of rubber joint rings. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


Netherlands’ Shipments in 1935 


T was apparent early in the life of the Interna 

tional Rubber Regulation Agreement, that the 
crux of restriction was the controlling of native rub 
ber shipments from the Netherlands East Indies 
Various efforts have been put forth by the Dutch Gov 
ernment to secure such control, principally a steady 
raising of export duties, and more recently an at 
tempt to apply individual restriction to native rubber 
gardens. Statistics compiled by the Commodity Ex 
change, Inc., show that during the year of 1935 es 
tate shipments were 12,787 tons under the permis 
sible quota, while native shipments were 29,683 in 
excess of the permissible quota, leaving a total of 
16,896 tons for the Netherlands as an excess total 
Complete figures for both native and estate ship 
ments from the Netherlands East Indies for the 
twelve months of 1935 follow: 

1935—NET EXPORTS UNDER RESTRICTION 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
EsTATE RUBBER 


Excess (+) 
or 

Month Permissible Actual Deficiency ( ) 
January 14,577 9017 5,500 
February 14,577 10,922 3,655 
March 14,577 13,503 1,074 
\pril 13,605 12,565 1,040 
May 13,006 14,018 + $12 
lune 13,000 14,992 4 1.386 
July 12.6034 12,893 } 259 
\ugust 12,634 11,441 1,193 
September 12,633 10,838 1,795 
Octobe 11.661 10,636 1,025 
November 11,662 8.315 3,347 
kecember 11,662 15,507 + 3845 

Total 157,434 144,647 12,787 


NATIVE RUBBER 
Excess (+) 


Oo! 

\Montl Permissible Actual Deficiency | ) 
January 10,423 9.604 819 
| ebruary 10,423 16,905 } 6,482 
\larch 10,423 & 882 1,541 
\pril 9,728 13,586 3858 
May 9,728 22,232 +12,504 
lune 9.727 14,298 + 4571 
July 9.033 8,084 949 
\ugust 9.033 9 701 + 6058 
September 9,033 9,609 + 5/6 
October 8,339 17,526 + 9.187 
November 8,338 9,035 + 697 
December 8,338 2,787 5,551 
Total 112,566 142,249 +29, O83 

Nott ALL FIGURES ARE IN LONG TONS 


Everlastic Textile Coverings 
A LINE of textile roll coverings, under the name 
of 


Everlastic, which uses du Pont’s DuPrene as 
the basic ingredient, has been introduced to the tex 
tile industry by Roger W. Cutler, of Boston. The 
covers are oil-proof and unaffected by temperature 
changes and are said to have unusual durability. They 
possess the ability to draw all the fibers evenly be- 
cause of the frictional surface of the covers made 
possible by the use of the synthetic rubber. Other 
claims for the new roll coverings include the fol 
lowing : they are extremely resilient and will not flute ; 
they are non-oxidizing and are unaffected by any 
unusual amount of ozone; they may be grounded, 
buffed and easily cemented to the arbors with a 
firm bond 
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New Equipment 





Surface and Needle Pyrometer 
A set of combination surface and needle 


pyrometers which finds particular application in 
the rubber and plastic industries has been developed 
by the Pyrometer Instrument Company, 103 Lafayette 





Street, New York City. By interchanging the various 
types of thermocouples the instrument is transformed 
into four different types of surface and needle pyro- 
meters. The indicator is equipped with the Pyro 
clamping device whereby contact and reading of ac 
tual temperatures need not be made simultaneously, 
the indicating needle remaining fixed at the correct 
temperature indication. The indicator has two scales 
from 30° F. to 400° F., marked “A” and “B” with 
the respective scale (“A” and “B”) engraved on the 
metal tube of the attachments. The improved pyro- 
meter can be used to determine the temperature of 
molds used in the manufacture of plastic or semi 
plastic material, for flat surfaces, for determining 
temperatures of stationary or moving rolls, and in- 
side temperatures of various materials in the plastic 
state during certain operations. 


Paasche Spray Gun 


: [ ESIGNED to handle flock, powder or granules, 

7 anew type of spray gun has been developed by 
the Paasche Airbrush Company, of Chicago. It is 
said to produce attractive suede-like finishes at reason 
able cost on any materials including rubber and metal 
[t is also adaptable for applying dry powders, such as 
coating rubber molds with dry soapstone or mica. A 
pistol grip and trigger control makes for easy handling 


‘7 
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of this spray gun, the multiple head of which can be 
adjusted to deliver a round spray or one that is flat 
and fan shaped. 
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Two-Platen Hydraulic Press 


IMILAR in design and operation to the hydraulic 

press which uses oil as the fluid medium described 
in the February, 1936, issue of THe RupBer Ace, 
the Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn., has brought out another model constructed 
on a larger scale. The new model is of 140 tons ca- 
pacity and has two platens, each 60 inches wide 
and 30 inches deep. Two 8-inch diameter rams work- 
ing in the cylinders, which are integral with the bot- 
tom crosshead casting, provide a pressure of 150 Ibs. 
per square inch over the platen area. As in the 
smaller model, this hydraulic press uses only one 
valve to operate, the opening or closing of which 
starts and stops the press. 


Mathews Hexagon Shaped Axles 
NEW addition to its line of “knurled-keylock”’ 
A 


roller conveyors in the form of rollers incorporat- 
ing hexagon shaped axles has been announced by the 
Mathews Conveyor Company, Ellwood City, Penna. 
The new addition will embrace practically all of the 
present sizes plus several intermediate sizes not here- 
tofore available. Seamless steel tubing, hardened steel 
bearing parts, solid steel inner and outer ball races 
predominate in the new axles. Ball bearing rollers 
in lengths to suit various diameters are available. Ad- 
ditions added to the hexagon axle line which were 





not available in the “knurled-keylock” series include 


a tapered steel roller 2% to 15 inches in diameter, 


capacity 150 Ibs; a 2% inch diameter roller for heavy 

. * > . . . 7 
service, of 300 Ibs. capacity; a 4 inch diameter roller, 
3,000 Ibs. capacity; etc. The illustration is a sectional 
view showing the adaptation of hexagon axles as used 
in ball bearing conveyor rollers. 


Socket Dial Thermometers 


WO types of socket dial thermometers, self 

contained and distant reading, known as Types 
61 and 62 respectively, have been introduced by the 
Jas. P. Marsh Corporation, 2073 Southport Avenue, 
Chicago. The self-contained instrument fitted with 
the Marsh Universal socket permits its use as a 
vertical connection thermometer, a 90° back angle 
thermometer, a front angle thermometer, or any in- 
termediate angle. Jt eliminates the requirement of 
specifying a specific type of stem for each applica- 
tion. The distant reading thermometer is standard 
with 6 feet of connecting tubing and a union bulb 
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or a flexible plain bulb. It has a mounting flange 
together with the socket permitting installation of 
the instrument proper at any convenient point of the 
apparatus involved or on a wall or pillar, with the 
bulb installed at the point of temperature. The gradu 


Cain 








ation are on the dial of both of these thermometers 
and the distance traveled by the pointer is equivalent 
to approximately the operating scale length found on 
most 9-inch scale size industrial thermometers of the 


glass tube type 


Carpenter Latex Coated Drums 


A! licR extensive experimentation, the Carpen- 
ter Container Company, of Brooklyn, New York, 
has introduced a line of latex coated fiber drums. 
Made with a solid seamless fiber body, the inner wall 
of these drums is coated with a vulcanized latex com- 
position, the drums then being rotated to spread the 
coating uniformly over the treated surface. 

The latex composition seeps into the crevices around 
the bottom of the container, to form a seamless coat 
ing which makes the container air-tight and leak 


proot. The coating, due to its composition, adheres 
firmly to the bottom and wall of the drum and ma 
be stripped off onlv with difficulty 

To guard against any possibility ol leakage around 


the cover, a Photilm seal. which overlaps the top of 
the drums, is used in addition to a sift-proof fiber 
seal. A solid wood, snug fitting cover is used, a hinged 
metal rim, provided with openings for nails to be driv 
en through, holding the cover, as well as both the 
\ convent 


1 


Plofilm and tiber seals rhtly in position 














METAL RIM 
TOP AND 
BOTTOM 





SOLID 
SEAMLESS 
FIBRE BODY 
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Cut-away section showing protective seals of drum 








ent pull out ring is provided on the wood head. The 
same type ot hinged metal rim is also used on the bot- 
tom of these drums 
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According to Henry Craemer, sales manager of the 
Carpenter Container Company, the new latex coated 
fiber drums are suitable for solids and semi-liquid ma- 
terials, although the technical department conducts ex- 
tensive tests on each type of material intended for 
shipment in them. In addition to their use as shipping 
drums, it is pointed out that these containers may 
also serve as an actual part of manufacturing pro 
cess equipment in that they may be put to use as drip 
ping “tanks” if the material in the container can be 
used for that purpose without further processing. Any 
size Carpenter container, up to 60 gallon capacity, can 
be treated in the manner described. 


Goodall Rubber Liners for Barrels 
Been USE in connection with special types of 


steel barrels, the Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., 
of Trenton, N. J., is furnishing “Snap-in” removable 
rubber liners suitable for the shipment of various 
chemicals, particularly sodium hypochlorite (laundry 


bleach ) These liners are actually vulcanized rubber 








Liner being snapped into place 


bags, and are inserted in the steel barrels which are 
equipped with four metal snaps, the liners being so ce 
signed that they overlap the rim of the barrel and are 
held tightly in place by the metal fasteners in their 
“snapped” position. According to Whitehead Bros 
these removable liners avoid the danger of trapped gas, 
are economical in that damages are readily repaired, 
and offer many other advantages. Two types of bleach 
barrels are available,in 30 and 50 gallon capacities, 
one of which is designed for companies desiring the 
“Snap-ir” firmly attached at the rim of the barrel. 
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Book Reviews 





Glances at Industrial Research. By Edward R. Weidlin 
and William A. Hamor. Published by Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 238 
pp. $2.75 
The object of this book, written in the form of a treatise, 

is not particularly to give a descriptive account of recent 

industrial research progress, but rather to tell of the con- 
tributing part in research played by the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, the co-authors being members of 
that organization. This object is well accomplished, but 

recent advances in industrial research are not ignored. A 

well-knit story is told in semi-informal style, a by-line to 

the title informing the reader that these “glances at indus- 
trial research” were taken “during walks and talks in 

Mellon Institute.” Late advances, present status and future 

opportunities of industrial research are covered. The book 

also includes chapters on subjects of industrial manage- 


ment, scientific study and development It includes 25 
illustrations and a combined author and subject index. 
e 


Rubber: Some Facts on Its History, Production and M2inu- 
facture. Prepared by P. W. Barker. Issued by the 
Leather and Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington. 26 pp 


Consisting of fundamental facts with regard to rubber 
cultivation and manufacturing processes, this booklet was 
prepared to furnish general information to school children, 
college students and the general public. More attention is 
given the subject of cultivation than to rubber manufactur- 
ing. A brief history is included which makes mention of 
the more important discoveries and their discoverers, such 
as La Condamine, Priestly, Hancock, Goodyear, ete. On 
the subject of cultivation such topics as planting, tapping, 
latex collection, coagulation, bud grafting and seed selec- 
tion are briefly discussed. A series of hand drawings bears 
out the text. The booklet is to be recommended to the 
novice. 

o 
Precision Measuring Instruments. Issued by the Federal 
Products Corporation, 1144 Eddy Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 60 pp 


Chis catalog is devoted to the 1936 line of dial indicators 
and precision measuring instruments featured by the Fed 
eral Products Corporation. Among the dial indicators de 
scribed and illustrated are several applicable to semi- 
compressible materials such as rubber. Thickness gauges, 
extensively used in the rubber industry, are also illustrated 
and described, one model (59) having been specifically d« 
signed to specifications for Firestone A large number oi 
measuring devices are covered in the catalog 

7 
Recording Thermometers. (Bulletin 198). Distributed by 
The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Massachusetts. 48 pp 


Thermometers for every industrial use are described, 
discussed and illustrated in this latest Foxboro catalog. A 
section is devoted to thermal systems, giving a detailed 
description of each type employed, together with its char- 
acteristics and advantages. Another section is devoted to 
temperature recorders, while still another describes perti 
nent applications. Charts, tables and data sheets round 
out the catalog. 

* 
Engineering Achievements. Prepared and published by the 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 

East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 56 pp 


Electrical engineering achievements in the past fifty 
vears, ranging from household utilities to enormous indus- 
trial projects, accomplished by Westinghouse are detailed 
in this “Golden Jubilee” booklet. It is profusely illustrated 
and represents a complete record of Westinghouse’s role 
in the development of American industry 
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Index to A.S.T.M. Standards and Tentative Standards. 
Issued by the American Society for Testing Materials, 
260 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 160 pp. 


This index is of service in ascertaining whether the 
A.S.T.M. has issued any standard specifications or test 
methods covering particular engineering materials or sub- 
jects. It is also of help in conveniently locating any of 
the standards in the regular publications issued by the 
Society. Information is furnished on all of the 794 
A.S.T.M. standards and tentative standards as of January 
1, 1936. As a convenience, a list is given of the specifi- 
cations and tests in numeric sequence of their serial desig- 
nations. 

+ 
Royal Berlin Laboratory Porcelain Ware. (RB 250). Is- 
sued by the Fish-Schurman Corp., 230 East 45th Street, 

New York City. 8&8 pp. 

The line of Royal Berlin porcelain ware for use in lab- 
oratories, distributed in this country by the Fish-Schurman 
Corporation, is described in this catalog. Various types 
of porcelain ware. for u-e in different temperatures, are 
discussed with the melting points of each type given 
Special utensils for micro-analytical methods are also in- 
cluded. The items include filtering crucibles, filtering 
tubes, suction funnels, combustion tubes, etc. [Prices on 
all items are quoted. 

* 
Sur La Saignée de L’Hevea. By Francois-J. Gain Pub 
lished by Imprimerie Georges Thomas, Solignac and 

Henri-Lepage Streets, Nancy, France. 162 pp. 30 Francs 


Written entirely in French, this book (as its title indi- 
cates) is devoted to methods of tapping rubber trees. It 
consists of an introduction, three chapters and a section 
devoted to the author’s general conclusions on the tapping 


methods discussed. The history of tapping, from early 
crude methods to the technically-controlled methods now 
in use, is covered. The subject matter is of particular 


interest to rubber cultivators, of course, but should also 
prove of interest to rubber manufacturers 
« 
Apparatus for Testing Petroleum Products ((C»‘alov No 
160). Prepared and distributed by the Precision Scien- 
tific Company, 1749 North Springfield Avenue, Chicago. 


In addition to containing specifications and references 
to governing standards, notably those of the A. S. T. M., 
this catalog is compiled and arranged for quick, convenient 
reference on all types of apparatus involved in testing 
petroleum products An A. S. T. M. reference index is 
included which indicates the apparatus necessary for each 
designation. Information on general utility equipment for 
the laboratory, such as burners, heaters and hot plates, 
constant temperature baths, etc., is also part of this catalog. 

” 
Save-Lite. An Analysis of Plant Conditioning 
and distributed by the Sherwin-Williams Company, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 34 pp 


Prepared 


Prepared with the cooperation of the Better Vision 
Institute and Better Light-Better Sight Council, this cata 
log is a factual presentation of painting as a part of light- 
ing and “plant conditioning.” Different types of wall and 
ceiling paint are described. Illustrated laboratory studies 
and various industrial applications are included. The book- 
let also covers case histories, simple charts on lighting 
standards and plant interior paint uses. 

. 

Ten Facts on Technology and Employment. [Published by 
the Machinery and Allied Products Institute, 221 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 

Termed “a statistical proof of the contribution of machin- 
ery to the creation of employment and a higher standard 
of living,” this booklet presents ten facts (in ten para- 
graphs) purported to reveal machinery as a creator of jobs 
rather than a destroyer of employment opportunities. The 
“facts” represent a study of technological advancement 
made by the Machinery Institute. It is recommended to 
those interested in the specific issue involved. 
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oe result of the cease 
: fF and desist” order 

Quantity | , 
. given Goodyear by the Fed 
Purchasing ral Trade Commission on 
ts sale of tires to Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, has been an impetus for enact 


ment of the Robinson-Patman ‘‘anti-chain store”’ bill 
now pending in Congress The bill is designed to 
abolish the system of quantity price discounts and 
many of its points where covered in the FTC decision 
with regard to the Goodyear-Sears tire contract 
President Litchfield, of (soodyear, in stating that 
the “practice is on trial, not Gsoodyear’” emphasizes 


to stand ((,00dveat 


1s 


that if the decision is allowed 


e out a widely used trade 


appealing it) it would “wi 
practice under which a substantial proportion of the 


country’s retail business is done” and would lead, in 


the tire business, to “total disruption of the price struc 
ture = 

Although enactment of the Robinson-Patman bill 
might help the independents somewhat, it is seriously 


doubtful whether it would be of sufficient aid to enabl 
them to more effectively fight the “chains.’” At that, 
why shouldn’t quantity purchasing be entitled to a 
more liberal price range, whether in the form of dis 


ounts, rebates, or the lik 


2" this is being written 
4 the strike at Good 


ear has entered its nine 


Arbitration 
Board Needed 


teenth day without any in 
dication from either side 
as to an early settlement lt anything, the situation 
grows more tense daily as Goodyear authorities keep 
insisting that Akron’s enforcement agencies give full 
protection to non-strikers desirous of returning to 
work. One weak attempt was made by the Sheriff’s 
office to clear a path through the strikers congregated 
in front of the plant despite the fact that an injunce 
tion secured by Goodyear limits pickets to ten at each 
tactory entrance [he attempt was a fiasco 
According to reports, the strike was the outgrowth 
of a “sit-down” which was the result of an announce 
ment by Goodyear that certain piece work wages were 
to be reduced In a broader sense, however, the 
threatened reduction was merely an “excuse” for the 
strike which has been brewing ever since the agree 
ment entered into between Goodyear, Goodrich and 
Firestone with their respective unions, last year. Since 
that agreement there has come into being the United 
Rubberworkers of America, an autonomous, vertical 
union which has thrown its weight behind the strike 


\s in all recent labor disputes, no matter what th 


cause, sooner or later the union demands two things 
along with its other demands, viz: union recognition 
(tantamount to a closed shop), and abolishment of 
any existing so-termed company union. 

Irrespective of the rights or wrongs involved in the 
(,oodyear situation, one all-important fact presents 
tself: If labor disputes, present and future, are to be 
ivoided as much as possible, it is essential that some 
sort of arbitration organization be set up, backed by 
Government decree, with sufficient power to enforce 
its decisions. An organization similar to the former 
labor relation board which died along with the N.R.A 
seems necessary. 

lime after time situations such as the one at Good- 
year, where strikers refuse to permit anything or any 
one to enter the plant and where the management re 
fuses to arbitrate while the strikers are out, have 
finally yielded to arbitration. The bitterness, the 
losses, the after results of strikes are needless. Un- 
less the factory is allowed to rot, the workers to starve 
or seek other helds of employment, or bloodshed and 
violence is utilized, the issues must be arbitrated. 

\lthough Congress was halted and reprimanded by 
the Supreme Court where the former labor relations 
board was concerned, on the ground that it did not 
have the authority to regulate commerce or “local mat 
ters,” it is still possible to set up a board of arbitration 
with sufficient authority without wielding a “big stick” 
} 


by public referendum if necessary. The need is ob 


Vrous 


t kaon purchase of a seat 
on the New York 
te 
Exchange by 


Hedging 
Operations 


Commodity 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 
recently, is but a forerun 
ner of similar action on the part of many other retail 
distributing organizations which approach the mail 
order house in size. The move is termed “a piece of 
scientific business planning.” 

By virtue of its seat on the Exchange, Sears will 
safeguard itself against possible inflationary trends 
because of its close contact with commodity develop- 
ments ; it can hedge through the purchase of raw com 
modities in advance of the selling season; and secures 
still other advantages over competition. The move 
is a logical one for ev ery big retail distributor because 
of the 

Among commodities handled on the Exchange are 


large scale advance orders they must place 

rubber, hides, silk, gasoline and crude oil, ete. Rub- 
ber, particularly, due to its fluctuations based on the 
current restriction scheme, is of interest to Sears in 
its position as the largest retail distributor of tires in 


this country 
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FTC Finds Goodyear-Sears Tire Contract 


Affords “Unjustifiable Discrimination” 


Federal Trade Body Finds an “Unjustified” Price 
Discrimination Ranging Between 32 to 53% which 
“Tends to Monopoly’—Goodyear Appealing Dectsion 


N A DECISION handed down on March 2, by the Federal Trade Com 
mission at Washington, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, and 


subsidiaries, were ordered to 


“cease and desist” from discriminating 1n 


price in favor of Sears, Roebuck & Company which discrimination, ac 
‘ording to the decision, was driving many independent dealers out of busi- 


ness and was tending to create a monopoly. 


Immediately upon publication 


yf the decision, Paul W. Litchfield, president of Goodyear, announced that 


the case would be carried up to the Federal courts on appeal. 


The decision 


was the result of the two-year investigation of the Goodyear-Sears tire 


‘ontract 


which involved 23,000 exhibits, 400 witnesses, 5.000.000 words 


yf recorded testimony, and 25,000 typewritten pages of argument. 


Four major charges involving viola- 
tion ¢ the Clayton Anti-Trust Law 
were made by the Commission, as fol- 
lows: (1) that the gross discrimination 
in favor Sears ranged from 32 to 
533%: (2) that the net average sales 
price discrimination over the pe riod ot 
the contract varied from 29 to 40%; (3) 
that the total discrimination amounted 
ly $41,000,000, or about 
26% of the aggregate net sales price to 


to approximate 


independent dealers on a business vol- 
ume comparable to that of Sears; and 
(4) that Goodyear concealed the prices 
and terms at which it was selling tires 
to Sears from its own sales organization 
and from the trade generally and that 
Sears was thus enabled to sell tires at 
prices which drove many independent 
lealers and small tire manufacturers out 


»f business 


Discrimination “Not Justified” 


Referring specifically to the price dis- 
crimination found, the Commission's 
order states that “it was not justified 
on account of differences in the grade, 
quality or quantity of the commodity 
sold, or by difference in the cost of 
selling transportation, or by good 
faith to meet competition, and it (price 
discrimination) had the effect of sub- 
stantially lessening competition and 
tending to 
of these findings, the Commission’s or- 


create a monopoly.” Because 


ler leaves Goodyear free “to remove the 


discrimination either by increasing its 








price to Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
or by lowering its prices to its other 
customers.” 


No Mention of Contract Made 


Although the FTC held that the tire 
contract “was a secret agreement en- 
tered into under which Goodyear as- 
signed to Sears 18,000 shares of Good- 
year common stock and also paid to 
Sears $800,000 in cash to be used in the 
purchase of 32,000 additional shares” 
for the alleged purpose of not opening 
the bid to competition, the order does 
not make any direct mention of the con- 
tract, merely demanding that Goodyear 
“cease and desist” from discriminating 
against independents. It has long been 
the claim of independent dealers that 
special discounts were not based on 
quantity but actually consisted of “spe- 
cial favors.” 

Again referring to Sears’ position in 
the retail tire industry, the FTC order 
states that “Sears, in fact, has persis- 
tently, substantially and systematically 
undersold such dealers (independents) 
by pricing for the consumer market the 
tires which it had so purchased from 
the respondent (Goodyear) at prices 
ranging from 20 to 25% lower than the 
prices placed upon tires of comparable 
grades and quality sold by other retail 
dealers in the market, except in the year 
1933, when due to outside pressure, 


Sears’ prices were only approximately 
10% lower.” 

The order further states that Sears 
“usually led in price declines during the 
period covered by the contracts (from 
1926 through 1933) and with the low 
price aggressively pushed the sale of its 
tires by the use of numerous sales de- 
vices, such as excessive guarantees, free 
tube offers and trade-in allowances.” 
From 1926 to 1930, according to the find- 
ings, Sears’ volume of business in- 
creased “more rapidly than any other re- 
tail distributor . . . and it is still the 
largest retail distributor of tires in the 
United States.” 

In their ruling, the commissioners 
further declared that the practice of giv- 
ing large discounts is not justified; that 
such discrimination when made merely 
on account of size tends toward mo- 
nopoly and the suppression of competi- 
tion; that a manufacturer if allowed 
to follow such practice might hand over 
the whole trade in his line of commerce 
to a few or a single dealer; and that a 
manufacturer has no right, under the 
Clayton Act, to put dealers to any de- 
structive disadvantage by any unjusti- 
fied discrimination, 

In announcing Goodyear’s intention to 
appeal the decision to the Federal courts, 
Mr. Litchfield expressed surprise that “a 
government professing to stand for the 
masses of consumers could undertake te 
block such an arrangement,” one that 
has brought low prices to many lines of 
merchandise. He referred to other in- 
dustries where quantity discounts are 
allowed on private brand merchandise 
and stated that “the practice itself is on 
trial, not Goodyear.” If the decision 
should stand, according to Mr. Litch- 
field, it would mean ultimately increased 
living cost for millions of consumers, 
decreases in the volume of commodity 
sales, and in the case of the tire busi- 
ness “total disruption of the whole price 
structure with irreparable damage to tire 
dealers everywhere.” 


Some Discrimination Admitted 


Throughout the entire defense of its 
contract with Sears, Goodyear has ad- 
mitted to a price discrimination, but 
one of only a small enough percentage 
to come within the range permitted by 
the anti-trust laws. A final decision in 
the controversy will probably be a mat- 
ter of years since even if the Federal 
courts sustain the FTC ruling, Good- 
year still has the right to petition the 
case for final adjudication to the Su- 
preme Court on a cwevtt of certiorari 
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SEE EARLY ENDING 


OF GOODYEAR STRIKE 


An ear ending to the st ‘ 
(,o0dveat lire an Rubbe ( 
at Akron, an outgrowt 
down’ protest ver piece work 
reductions on February 3, w 
been raging tor aln ost a full 
! visual zed as this 1 ue wor 
\ secret meeting of the (Go 
union wa held on Sunda 
March 8, immediately followes 
cret negotiations betwee! il 
vear ofhcials and wu mn repre 
tive 

Lhe entire (,oodveat tact 
been virtually at a standstill ever 


picketing started, the pickets re 


to permit anyone to enter the ! , 
includinyw office workers, and barring 
ill hipments to or deliver 

the tactory starting as al 


walkout, the strike later receive 


cial backing when the United Rub 


workers of America voted 


al of the action 

Although the situation at Akro1 
been tense, with repeated thre: 
a gweneral trike ! ictual \ 
ha occurred ot any consequence 
Striker non-strikers and G 
officials have lelivered mpas 
orations to the Akron public ov 
radio and through newspaper! 
tisement Not until recent! 
ever, ha there pec a 
mediation of the proble: One 
submitted to both sides by Edward 
McGrady, labor concil ate 
Washington, received scant cor 
tion 

It i believed that the preset 
wotiation between the Ge ear 
awement and rit re} 


upon which hopes for settling the 


pute are based, are concerned 
possible restoration of all pa 
since January 1, an impartial vi 


preference in labor representat 


the establishment 2 | soni bas 
permanent labor relations. Ur 
ognition, theretore would dl 
upon the outcome ot the I 
vote, i approved bv Coodvea i 
tie 

If the secret negotiations ar 
successful in the next few davs 
are justihed fears that the tu 
may develop int i “showdown 
tween rubber manufacture ind 
rubber union, in which case wort 
trom all affiliated k ( ils WW ld 


called out and practically all « 
larger rubber factories in the « 


would be tied up tor some time 


Issues Patent Warning 


; "yt 


In a ull page adver seme 
in several of the toy trade papers 
Musselman, president of the Muss 
Products Company, Cleveland, O! 


sued a warning that tires are r 


that infringe on the single-tube D« 
tire developed and patented | 
over a fhiteen-year period Phe 


was granted in 1935 
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Pennsylvania Strike 


if 850 employes at 


Pennsylvania 
memorandum 


Pennsylvania 


a signed agreement 


See Columbia Peace 


Barberton, Ohio, was visualized as t 


Loss for Fisk Rubber 


Federal taxes of $508,763 
$10,878,842, « 


approximately 


Recent Changes 
purchasing agent 
Kelly-Springfield 
at Cumberland, Maryland, for the past 
has left to join tl 


rom England, has resumed his 


tendent of Goodyear at 


Issuing Weekly Survey 


survey, which 


ested in securing regular copies 
dition to rubber, statistics on 
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N. Y. RUBBER GROUP 
WIIL MEET APRIL 10 


The next meeting of the New York 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., will 
be held on Friday, April 10, at the 
Building Trades Club, 2 Park Avenue, 
in New York City. Dinner will be 
served promptly at 6:30 P.M 

[Two speakers have been scheduled 
Colonel A. F. Townsend, chairman ot 
the board, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc 
and the American delegate to the 
restriction committee, will speak o1 
“Operations of the International Rub 
ber Regulation Committee,” while D 
\ Comes, of Farrel-Birminghar 
Company, Inc., will deliver a paper or 
“Hot vs. Cold Break Down.” 

As usual, tickets are selling at $2.00 
each and can be secured from thie sec- 
retary of the group, Peter P. Pinto 
c/o THe Rupper Ace, 250 West 
Street, New York City The secretary 
urges all members and guests to for 
ward orders or reservations as far in 
advance of the meeting as possible so 
that the committee in charge will 


know the exact number of attendants 


Group Meetings Held 


\s this issue goes to press, hoth the 
Chicago Group, Rubber Division, A. | 
S.. and the Rhode Island Rubber Club 
are holding meetings The Chicag 
meeting is being held at the Adventurers 


Club, in Chicago, on March 13, through 
the courte s\ of | Cc Nicl ils. noted 
sportsman, who will present a motior 
picture on “Game Hunting in Wy 


ming.” Mr. Harold F. Wakefield, o 


the Bakelite Corporation, will speak 





“Synthetic Resins in the Rubber Indus 

try.” The Rhode Island Rubber Club 

s meeting on March 12, at the Nart 

gansett Hotel, in Providence, with Joh 

\l Bierer, factory manager, Bostor 

Woven Hose and Rubber | any 

speaking on “Experiences in the Rubber : 


Industry During the Past 25 Years 
and Alton Hall Blackingtor famous 
news photographer, lecturing on “The 
Romance of News Gathering,” wit! 
lustrated slides and motion pictures 


Open New Rubber Exchange 


The new London Rubber Exchange, 
located in the recently completed Plan- 
tation House, on Fenchurch Street, in 
London, England, was officially inaugu 
rated on February 7. The new ex 
change is a spacious, airy building, with 
rubber floors, marble walls and larg: 
copper doors. On one side of the main 
floor there is an array of telephone 
booths. Throughout the building there 


ire many private offices and “hooths 





for the transaction of sales. Plantation 
House also has provisions for tea sale 
rooms and other commodities. Sir Wal 
ter Runciman, president of the London 
Board of Trade, presided over the open- 
ing ceremonies while H. D. Cowar 
chairman of the Rubber Trade Associa- 
tion of London, acted as general chair- 
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RUBBER SCIENTISTS DOUBT GERMAN CLAIMS 


In opening the annual German auto- 
mobile show in Berlin on February 10, 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler stated that Ger- 
many had solved her tire problem 
through the development of synthetic 
rubber tires with a durability 10 to 30% 
that of tires made from 
natural rubber. According to reports, 
the German Dye Trust confirmed Hit- 


greater thar 


ler’s declaration stating that large or 
ders for new tires made of “buna” (the 
name given the synthetic rubber pro 
luced by the Trust) had been placed by 
the German army, postal service and 
state railways’ bus lines 


Both the leclaration and the confit 
mation have been met with serious doubt 
on the part of rubber scientists in this 
country and abroad It is definitely 
known that the cost synthetic rubbe: 

rduced in Germany is several times 
hat natu il rubber. but ecause rf 


the shortage of foreign currency in that 
country the Reich is known to be will- 
ing to pay a relatively higher figure in 
marks. Much of the doubt, however, 
rests on the statement that the tires have 
a durability “10 to 30% greater than or- 
dinary tires.” 

J. W. Schade, Goodrich research di- 
rector, stated that “Germany has been 
compelled by government edict to use 
synthetic rubber derived from _ petro- 
leum for some time, but I don’t believe 
it is probable that it has been developed 
to a point where it is better than the 
natural rubber. During the World War 
Germany used methyl rubber, which was 
Mr. Schade re 
vealed that he has been trying to obtain 


1ot at all satisfactory.” 


samples from Germany, and Russia as 
well, for some time for testing put 
poses, but “our requests have not been 


answered 





Above: The complicated machinery used 
in the manufacture of “buna,” the Ger- 
man term for synthetic rubber produced 
by |. G. Farben (the German dye trust) 
is seen in this photograph, the first to be 
reproduced in this country. It presumably 
represents an interior view of the Farben 
factory 


FIRST PICTURES OF 


GERMAN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Right: The flexing machine seen in this 
photograph was displayed at the recent 
German Automobile Show in Berlin, and 
was used to demonstrate the durability 
and resiliency of “buna,” pieces of which 
are seen in the rotating device being 


forced against rollers. 
(Photos by 


Acme) 
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Further claims for the German syn- 
thetic rubber tires made by the Chan- 
cellor included an assertion that the sub- 
stitute (ersatz) product resisted de- 
terioration from exposure to a higher 
degree than the real article. He also 
alleged that the tires had been subjected 
to severe utility tests by both the army 
ind postal service over distances of 
6,000 miles and demonstrated their su 
periority over those made of natural 
rubber in points of resiliency and dur- 
ability 

Little information has been published 
on the method used by I. G. Farben, 
the dye trust, in making synthetic rub 
ber other than that the basic components 
are lime and coke, subjected to cal- 
cination in an electric furnace to form 
calcium carbide. 

German scientific circles have re- 
mained conspicuously quiet about Hit- 
ler’s statement, according to report, pre 
ferring to wait until more definite clari 
fication of the subject is made. Con 
sensus of opinion, however, has it that 

will be a long time until the synthetic 
product can match natural rubber in 
either quality or price. 

In 1935 Germany imported 130,000,000 
pounds of crude rubber, at a rate aver 
aging 10 cents per pound. 


Goodrich 1936 Advertising 


Advertising plans of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company for 1936 include the use 
of 5,000 billboards devoted to its Sil 
vertown brand of tires. The program, 
described as the “strongest in Good- 
rich history,” covers the use of a 
large number of magazines, farm 
journals and daily newspapers, with 
safety as the advertising theme. The 
slogan “Best in the Long Run” 1s 
being revived and will appear as “run 
ners” in many of the planned news 
paper announcements. Increased co- 
operation with its dealers is also 
planned by Goodrich which embraces 


a larger share of the cost of several 


items of local advertising 
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GARTHWAITE PREDICTS 


PRICE STABILIZATION 


waite, vice-pre lent and ue i 
awer of the Lee Tire and Rubber | 
pany, of Conshohocket be i 
alized sound polici n manufa 


distribution based o1 ! bservat 


and predicted cal price Sta ati 
He noted a definite attempt nm the part 
of tire merchants t lo business at a 
fair price and fair profit rather tha 
simply turning over merchand " 
out proht, which has been the busine 


treadmill for the last few year 


In summing up h bservatior M 
Garthwaite stated that business seems 
to be in a healthy state, stock goods 
are conservative, turn-over is being ac 
celerated, prices are firmer, and stock 


of distressed merchandise aré cing 
disposed He further stated 


"Today s stocks are priced nha more 


ft rapidly 


normal cost of material and manutac 
ture. This 
business. The average price of rubber 
pound; 1933 
12.892 


illustrated in the rubber 


in 1932 was 3.362 cents per 
5.960 cents per pound; 1934 


, 
cents per pound; 1935 (11 months) 


12.249 cents per pound. Goods made of 
this subnormal cost material have been 
consumed and future production will be 
on a more stabilized level « prices that 


will permit a sound prosperity where 


efhicient manufacturing and distribution 
prevail. All business can look forward 
to keen competition in 1936, with prol 
ably a far more careful servation of 
the rules and with far less of th ort 


sighted price cutting 


Inland Conducting Classes 


[wo separate classes in the stud 
rubber are being conducted by the In 
land Manufacturing Company, of Day 
ton, Ohio, ur der the supervisio! | 
F McWhorter The urses recently 
inaugurated, will extend 12 weeks and 
will be completed some time in April 
Approximately 70 students are in the 
elementary class studying rubber from 
the time it is tapped until read { 
cessing The second iss 1S " 
vanced group studying molding, pr 
cessing, manufacturing, and other prob 
lems. Mimeographed copies of each k 
ture are distributed to the students a1 
examinations will be held at the e1 
the course. Company employes who ay 


pear likely prospects for future rubber 
executive positions are given preference 


in the selection of students 


Form New Latex Concern 


A new plant for converting and pr 
cessing latex has been opened by the 
recently-formed Dewitex 
605 South Second Street, 
Henry |] 


dent, is a rubber chemist with considet 


Company at 
Milwaukee 
Wisconsin Dewitz, 


presi- 


able latex experience and was formerly 


manager of the latex division of the 
Topp Oil and Supply Company, of Mil- 


waukee 








Bendix Absorbs Peco 


The Pee Manufacturing 
f Philadelphia, has become a_ sub 
Aviation Cor 


sidiary of the Bendix 


ration, South Bend, Indiana Prir 
ipal products of the Peco ncern 
are devices tor regrooving and slotting 





tires, including equipment tor repre 
ducing the various X, diamond or zig 
zag patterns of tires. Under the name 
of Bendix-Peco Nu-Grip equipment, 
devices for cutting tires in a diagonal 
or a spiral diagonal pattern will also 
be offered by the new subsidiary. Tires 
slotted in this manner accomplish a 
squeegee effect on road surtaces assur- 
ing quicker stopping Che illustration 
shows tires cut both diagonally and 
wr complete details of the 
August, 1935, 


spirally (Fe 
Nu Grip process see the 
ssue of THe Runner AGE) 


New Factory in Uruguay 


One of the most modern tire factories 
in the world is expected to begin pro 
duction in Montevideo, Uruguay, within 
the next several weeks, according to 
Akron officials of the B. F. Goodrich 
Known as the F.U.N.S.A., 
the new factory will operate under the 
direction of Raul Rohr, local industrial 


Company 


engineer, under a long term government 
grant. V. B. Gay, W. T 
C 


harles Gardner, of the Goodrich per 


Stephans and 


sonnel, will supply technical informa 
tion, train native workers, and generally 


supervise manufacturing processes and 
plant operations at Montevideo Mi 
Gardner has been at the new plant 


supervising machinery installation since 
last November, while Messrs. Gay and 
Stephans sailed for Uruguay on Janu 
iry 25, a farewell banquet being giver 
both men by their Akron associates at 
Young’s Hotel on January 15 


Canadian Production High 
According t 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


a report recently issued 

vy the 
rubber manufactures in 1934 were val 
ued at $55,230,381, the highest since the 
record output of $73,752,673 established 
in 1930. Canadiar 
tically all far-flung ports, exports in 
1934 amounting to $11,990,151 Al 
though Canada was the fifth largest im- 
porter of raw rubber in 1930, it slipped 
to seventh place in 1934, both Japan 
and Russia heading it. 


exports reach prac 





Company, 
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RUBBER SHOE RULING 
HITS FOREIGN IMPORTS 





In a decision handed down on Marc! 
2, the Appellate Division of the Cus 
toms Court upheld an earlier decision 
by Judge McClelland, New York jus 
tice, in ruling that imported rubber- 
soled canvas footwear is properly duti 
able on an American  selling-pric« 
basis. The decision affects Japanese 
producers principally, requiring them 
to pay a 35% ad valorem duty on a 
value basis of 59 to 69 cents a pair, less 
trade discounts, on rubber-soled foot 
wear. Under the former valuation the 
same percentage of duty was assessed 
on a foreign value ranging from 8.8 
to 14 cents a pair. 

When the higher valuation 
was fixed by presidential proclamation 
three years ago, the Japan Import 
Company, of New York City, filed suit 
in June, 1933. Besides claiming that 
the flexible provisions of the law are 
unconstitutional the importers charged 
that the canvas shoes imported were 
“not like or similar to” the footwear 
manufactured in this country and 
therefore did not fall under the flex 
ible section 

[he decision of the Appellate Court 
may be appealed to the United States 
Court of Customs and even to the 
Supreme Court. No such action has 
yet been taken. 


basis 


Sears Buys Commodity Seat 


In order to facilitate hedging oper 
ations against manufactured goods 
which it had on hand, Sears, 
& Company, of Chicago, purchased a 
seat on the New York Commodity | 

change last month and was admitted t 
membership in the name of Fowler B 
McConnell, assistant to tl 
the company, on February 17. 


Roebuck 


xX 


e presi lent of 


Dispel 


ling rumors that the seat was purchased 
for any purpose other than that named 
Wood, 


Sears president, announced that the pur 


by the company, General R. FE 


, 
chase was not to be taken “as an indica 
tion of in the cor 
pany’s tire buying policy 


any change whatever 


Rubber Figures in Parade 


Circus parade 
] 


The annual Desert 


staged in Palm Springs, California 


the mardi-gras spirit, was supplemented 

this year by 28 large 

supplied by the Gilmore Oil Company 

Of these 13 were huge, inflated, gro- 
] 1 


rubber novelties 


tesque animals, the balance bein 


ial Ve 


72 


clown heads, also of the inflatabi 
The rubber animals included 
elephants, lions, cats, etc. The parade 
was held on February 20 


> type 


replic as ol 


Lee Sales Increase 14% 

For the year ended October 31, 1935, 
the Lee Tire and Rubber Company, of 
Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, reports net 
sales of $8,451,000, an increase of 14% 
over the sales of the preceding fiscal 
years which amounted to $7,354,000. Net 
sales for the current fiscal year were 
the largest since 1930. 











ade 
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DR. PATRICK ADDRESSES 
BOSTON RUBBER GROUP 


The mid-winter meeting of the Bos- 
ton Group, Rubber Division, A. C, a 
was held on February 18th at the Uni- 
versity Club in Boston, with approxi- 
mately 100 members and guests present. 
This was the first meeting presided over 
by the newly-elected chairman, John T. 
Blake, of the Simplex Wire and Cable 
Lompany 

Dr. J C. Patrick, director of research, 
Thiokol Corporation, Yardville, N. J., 
spoke on the subject of Thiokol, and 
discussed various points of technical in- 
terest. He illustrated his statements 
with blackboard charts and graphs and 
was kept busy answering questions from 
the audience on specific points. 

Following this address, a motion pic- 
ture on the “Manufacture of Golf Balls” 
was shown through the courtesy of the 
U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., Providence 
division. G. E. Long and I. S. Black 
mutually prepared a paper on this sub- 
ject, and the latter, foreman of the golf 
ball department, delivered it in conjunc- 
tion with the showing of the film. Both 
the paper and the film were devoted to 
the various operations in the manufac- 
ture of golf balls 


L. A. RUBBER GROUP 
HOLDS MARCH MEETING 


Seventy-two members and guests at- 
tended the regular monthly supper meet- 
ing of the Los Angeles Group, Rubber 
Division, A.C.S., on March 3, in the 
Dungeon Dining Room of the Los An 
geles Furniture Mart 

The ten minute business historical talk 
this month was given by Allan G. Mec 
Grath, plant engineer for the Darnell 
Corporation of Long Beach. Mr. Mc- 
Grath recounted the steps in the de- 
velopment of his company from its be- 
ginning in 1921 to its present status with 
116 employes and sales offices in lead 


ing cities. The Darnell Corporation is 
largely engaged in the manufacture of 
casters. Rubber, Mr McGrath ex 


plaine d, was introduced to take the place 
1f lignum vita and used as tires for 
casters a number of years ago and now 
it is so important in the work of the 
company that a completely equipped 
rubber mill is maintained 

Charles Lamb (West American Rub 
ber Company), classified as “The Rub 
berized Walter Winchell of Hollywood,” 
gave a ten minute talk on “personals.” 

J. E. Phillips, assistant plant engineer 
for United States Rubber Products, 
Inc., at Los Angeles, spoke on “Mold 
Problems” and answered a variety of 
technical questions propounded on the 
matter of mold manufacture 

Several reels of moving pictures 
showing in detail the manufacture of 
steel from the time the iron is taken 
from the ground until tubular piping is 
ready for market were presented by 
four representatives of the Columbia 
Steel Company (subsidiary of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation), and a brief lecture 





was given on the San Francisco-Oakland 
bridge especially with reference to the 
steel used in its construction. The four 
men were Roy B. Southworth, engineer, 
and H. M. Coulter, W. Heinamen and 
John Eberhardt, salesmen. The talk on 
the big bridge was given by Mr. South- 
worth. 

An entertainment feature was a vau 
deville presentation by a Los Angeles 
plumber who played popular melodies on 
various articles of plumbing equipment, 
something new in the way of musical in- 
struments. 

Door prizes, given by Francis Pratt 
of DuPont, were won by Ned Tarking- 
ton, J. R. Gardner, and John Lockridge. 
The prizes were a desk set, a cigar 
lighter, and an Eversharp pencil, respec- 
tively. Arthur Wolff of the New Jer 
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sty Zme Sales Company will donate 
the door prizes at the April meeting. 

The next regular monthly meeting 
will be held on Tuesday, April 7, but 
there is prospect of a special meeting 
being called later this month 


Close Murray Rubber Factory 

Purchased a few months ago by 
Max Kalter, New York City indus- 
trialist, the factory of the Murray 
Rubber Company, at Trenton, New 
Jersey, has been closed down. I 
Tachna, recently named head of the 
new Murray concern, the Murray Rub- 
ber Products Company, has announced 
that a statement will be issued shortly 
with respect to the disposition of the 
factory. 








GOODRICH EXHIBITS AT SCIENCE MUSEUM 


Included among the exhibits featuring 
the New York Museum of Science and 
Industry, which was formally opened to 
the public on February 12 at its new 
home in the R.C.A. Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, in New York City, is one 
conducted by the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany. The major portion of this ex 
hibit is devoted to an outline of the 
part played by laboratory research in the 
development of rubber products for 
sundry purposes. A huge map depicts 
the widely separated parts of the na- 
tion and the world from which come 
the hundreds of materials which are in- 
corporated in the finished rubber prod 
uct. 

A series of glass containers in which 
are maintained various ingredients in 
the exact proportions in which they go 
into the manufacture of various articles, 
including footwear, gloves, bathing caps, 
fountain pen sacs, etc., are on display 
Eighteen different tires, each designed 


for a specific transportation need, are 


shown. The several steps in the con- 
struction of pneumatic tires, from 
plantation to finished product, are de- 
picted by a photographic mural consist- 
ing of six 40 x 60 inch photographic 
enlargements, 

Two other. special exhibits are 
arousing much public interest. One of 
these is an exhibit demonstrating the 
progress made along the line of colored 
rubber goods with a number of finished 
products portraying colors now obtain- 
able. The other is the recently-perfected 
Goodrich de-icer which prevents the for- 
mation of ice on airplane wings. At- 
tached to a replica of an airplane wing, 
a push-button system enables the visitor 
to watch the inflating and deflating 
action of this device, 

Oher special exhibits on view at the 
Museum have been arranged by Gen 


eral Electric, sell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Eastman Kodak, and the N. Y. 
Central Railroad. 





panels of the Goodrich exhibit at 


the New York Museum of Science. 
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GOODRICH 1935 NET 
AMOUNTS TO $3,429,781 


Reporting consolidated " 
$118,669,013 for the vear ended VDecem 
eT }] 1935 the BR | (y odri ( mm 
pany, Akror lad 1 net f 
$3,429,781, which compar 
olidated sales of $103,871 713 ind 
et profit of $2 534,679 the \ 
yea The 1935 net rofit " 
izwhest nee 1929, ynetr i nt 
$7 400.000 wa eported mn $164.000.000 
total sal Les e sales 
ecurit ind not rru te 
(0 vdricl earned $2 Ov es 
from ordinar operat I mpared 
with $1,533,800 in 1934 

Dh result it 
Llood Rubber Company, w ) i 
1 wholly-owned ubsidiary ! Jun 
1935. are included from July 1 to D 
embe 3] Total 1 I assets 
according e G ta ent 
ymounted $68.259 561 at the io 
she veat , , ibilit 
am té t S13 60096 } i 
5 to | 


U. S. RUBBER EARNED 
$2,231,378 LAST YEAR 


kor ) 
L'nited Sta g 2 al ( 
wholl ened l } . , 
pront ist cat thie t +} 
twelve the « | | 19 
ein 1 ed a t? 73] ~ , 
ewan Pp , 
$500,000 dividend from | S Rubi 
Plantation Inc.. the 1935 
$1,731,378. In the previous year, U. S 
Rubber reported a loss e542 A(R 

Net sale tor the veal ‘ tal 1 ¢y 7 
793.615, after the deductior f all 
turns. discounts. allowat s ote a 
reas <7)? 316.743 | ' 
1934 total sales Profit { 7 erat 
wriof;f leduet ‘ , 
t I ( ? ix } | the o< 
ymounted to $17.856.232 lh Rh netng 
harges were | ect ¢2 
159,784: depreciati $5 521 272 
taxes, $1,535,959 Oyher ha . 

ided for adiustn to af oe ante ] 
ws, Pp! \ on ‘ . ety 

Accord ae tiie : 
liary I rat ‘ | 14 

rr) the ‘ | thy . ' . 
ludit 56 bsidia if , 
porations which 1 are led 
the consolidated balance vl »”) 
ifé nuts le the | 1 Sta 

Operations of | Ss Rubber Planta 


resulted in a profit of $967, 


tions, It 


695 for the year after providing for de 


preciation and amortizatior f $1,664 
093, as compared with a : Se. 
735,842 for 1934 \ dividend of $500 
000 was declared, leaving th $467.695 
balance as a credit to surplus \ssets 


+1 


ies and earnings 1e plant: 
company are carried as a separate item 
on the « ynsolidate 1 balance sheet an | 
ire not consolidated with othet earnings 
and operations Production of | S 
Rubber Plantations for the year was 
$2,054,000 pounds which was in excess 

2,050,000 pounds of permissible ex 
| cartel Ap 
proximately 99.000 acres ar planted and 
90,000 have reached maturity Aver 


orts under the restrictio 


ield per acre is 559 pounds 
The annual report points out that 


taxes during 1935 reached $10,105,000, 


lusive of “invisible” taxes included 
the cost f materials and wages, 
which would be equivalent to $3.34 a 


Mention of 


hare on the common stock 

taxes to be paid under the social sé 
urity legislation during the current and 
s sequent years s also id 


AETNA RUBBER CO. 
REDUCES 1934 LOSSES 


| { \ i ende l D « 3] 
1935, the Aetna Rubber Company, As! 
ipbula Oh eported i et loss 
S81 727 wh } mpares wit a net ss 
$107. 880 orted 1934. P to 
t al l | I ecu g eX 
y es ind lepr atl Aetna ended 
thie ear wit! i net loss f $7,295 
ent assets amounted to $144,172 
iwainst current liabilities $57,185. Net 
working capital was $86,987 as compared 
with $91,201 in the preceding year. Sur 
i uuints show a t deficit $58 
(7 ( yaid at | 1 clared d V1 
t¢ | 1 + S75 725 
Profit for United Carbon 
ka gs the United Carbon Com 
pany, harlest yn, West Viren a, ind 
subsidiaries, for the year of 1935 were 
the irg tl company’s history 
Net pr ufter depreciat provisio 
r Federal ixes, etc., amounted 
$1,872 405 equal to $4 70 i share mn 
397,885 shares of no-par common stock 


Net profit for 1934 amounted to 


$1,452,939, $3.55 per share. The fol 
wine reserves were deducted Fed 


eral and state income taxes, $278,900; 
rey $. $185,000 : al | depreciatior 


ind depletion, $1,079,971 


N. J. Zine Increases Income 


For the year of 1935, net income 
th New Jersey Zinc Company New 
imounte ] to $4 666.000 after 
depreciation, contingencies, etc., 


equal to $2.37 a share on 1,963,264 shares 


f $25 par value. In the previous vear 
the company earned $3,788,380, or $1.93 
yer share. Net income for the final quar 
ter of 1935 amounted to $1,323,784 after 


ill deductions, equivalent to 67 cents a 


sh ire 
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GOODYEAR 1935 INCOME 
EXCEEDS THAT OF 1934 


Net profit of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, for the year 
ended December 31, 1935, amounted t 
$5,452,240, exceeding by $898,000 the net 
profit of $4,553,964 (which included 
$266,279 profit on book values of foreign 


let current assets previously written 


lown by charges to profit and loss) re 
ported in the previous year 
After dividend 
$7 preferred stock, on which there is 
in accumulation of unpaid 
1935 earnings were equal to 18 cents 
each of the 1,540,542 no-pat 


utstanding common stock. The 1934 


requirements on the 
dividends, 


shares 


net profit was equal to $6.04 each on 
753,700 shares of the $7 first preferred 


Consolidated net sales for the year 
were $164,863,974, an increase of 20% 
vver the 1934 net sales of $136,800,764 
Betore interest charges but 
viding fo! depreciation I 
factories, machinery and equipment, and 
$16,988,624 for taxes and duties of all 
kinds, consolidated earnings amounted 

$8,897,310. Net 


$8,289,783 


consolidate | DOOK 


iluation of the company’s properties 
and factories all over the world ; 
sted at $77,554,547, or 47% of the total 

a osl 

Cash and government securities o1 
hand amounted to $25,987,223 lota 
rrent assets are shown as $106,508, 
, . 


161 against current liabilities of $8,052 
175, a ratio of 13 to 1 as com 
i rati 11.7 to 1 in 1934. A reduction 
harges prior to common stock was 
ffected at mid-year, according to 


report, through the issuance of $6,000,- 


100 par amount 5% cumulative preferred 
stock and the retirement of $7,187,500 


par amount of 7% cumulative preferr« 
° 


st k oO! the Goodyear Tire w Rubber 
Company of Canada, Ltd 


he assets and liabilities of the Kell 


Springfield Tire Company, acquired by 
(,oodvear in August of 1935, were con 
solidated in the current financial stat 

nent, the difference between the pur 


chase price (cash and Goodyeat 


stock) and the fair valu f tl net 
urrent assets being set up as a re 
serve. The operating results since ac 
quisit of Kelly-Springfield in August 


have been charged to this reserve 
that no gain or loss is reflected in tl 


mnsolidated earnings Statement 


Loss for California Goodyear 


Tire and Rubber Company Cali 

ia, Los Angeles, and wholly-owne 
subsidiaries, report a net loss of $44,358 
after depreciation, taxes and_ other 


charges, comparable with a net profit 
»f $130,746 in the previous year whi 

79.116 
shares of $100-par, 7% cumulative pre 
ferred stock on which there is an ac 
cumulation of unpaid dividends. The 
stock of 


so0odyear is owned by the parent com 


was equal to $1.65 a share on 


entire California 


common 


pany. 
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GOODYEAR OF CANADA 
INCREASES EARNINGS 


For the ear ended December 31, 
1935, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, 
Ontario, and subsidiaries, report a net 
profit of $1,445,198, an increase of $16, 
362 over the $1,428,835 reported for 
thie previous per vd Betore setting 
side i reserve I $579,906 for lepre 
lation, operating profit amounted t 
$2,025,105 
\fter deducting preferred dividends, 
i balances $1,061,605 was applicabl 
o the common stock equivalent to $4.12 
i share on 257,260 shares of new com 
stock itstanding, or $8.25 a shar 


the rmer 128,630 shares of stock 


comparison with $7.19 a share in 


the previous veal! 
Current assets, including $664,379 in 
‘ash and $2,975,166 in call loans and 


government securities, are listed at $&, 
913,597, against current liabilities of 
$429 769 The total of cash, call loans 
and government securities is equivalent 
to 8.47 times the total current liabilities 
Goodvear Canada has no bank 1 
debtedness 

Total working capital of $8,483,827, 
reported at the end of December 31, 


1935, represents a decrease of $1,299,671 





from com figures at the end o 
1934 and ar} accounted for by the 
fact that 7% preferred stock to the 
par valu f $7,187,500 was redeemed 
luring the vear and only $6,000,000 of 
the new 5% preferred stock issued 


Profit for Dayton Rubber 


For the fiscal vear ended October 
31, 1935, the Dayton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
earned $29,565. after all charges. The 

port lists current assets of $1,824,713 
against current liabilities of $988,767, 
a2to1 ratio. Ina statement accom 
panving the report, John A. MacMil 
lan, president, disclosed details of the 
acquisition of the McClaren Rubber 
Company last August. In addition to 
securing good will, molds and a small 
sales organization, Dayton 
] ld MecClaren’s tire 
ind collected most of its outstanding 


Rubber 


nventory 


accounts for a cash. consideration 
Through the transaction, according to 
MacMillan, approximately $1,750,000 
possible business was secured For 
the first two ; 


Davton tire sales were 89% 


months of the current 


4G . } * 
Iscal VCa 


over the rresponding period last year, 
vith mechanical goods sales 57% 
igher 


Baldwin Rubber Has Profit 


Baldwin Rubber Company, Portia 
Michigan, reports net income for 1935 

F $434,050, after expenses, Federal 
taxes and other charges, equal to $6.23 
1 share on 69,654 shares of Class A 
stock, after giving effect to complete 
conversio1 f old Class A and Class 


B stock. In 1934, Baldwin reported a 


net income of $69,427, or $1.00 per Class 
\ share. Directors of the company ap 
proved a four-for-one split-up of the 


outstanding shares of capital stock on 


February 21 


St. Joseph Reverses Loss 


\ net profit of $486,200 for the year 
of 1935 was reported by the St. Joseph 
Lead Company, New York Cit 
ompares with a net loss of $812,534 re- 
ported tor 1934. The difference between 


the two figures, according to the re- 


y, which 


port, was due primarily to a change in 
the method of computing depletion 
Gross sales for 1935,including rovyalt 
earnings of $18,964, amounted to $15,- 
286,098, compared with gross sales ot 
$14,333,442 in the previous year. 


Raybestos-Manhattan Gains 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., earned a net income of $1,374,423 
in 1935, equal to $2.16 per share, which 
compares with net income of $750,891, 
xr $1.17 per share, in the previous year 
Total assets amounted to $17,406,231, 
ncluding current assets of $8,403,046 
Directors also declared a quarterly divi 
dend on February 19 of 37% cents a 
share payable on March 14 to stock- 


holders of record on February 28, 1936 


Smaller Auto Rim Trend 


That automobile manufacturers are 
tending to use smaller rim diameters, 
and that the range of tire cross sec- 
tions for passenger cars is becoming 
smaller, is revealed by the original tire 
equipment specification lists for the 1936 
nodels just made available by the B. F 


Goodrich Company, Akron 
+1 


Because ot 
lis tendency, the number of origina! 
equipment sizes is less than those in 


recent years 
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GOODALL ABSORBS 
READING RUBBER CO. 


Effective February 1, the Goodall 


Sanford Industries absorbed the patents, 
trade-marks and good will of the Read 
ing Rubber Manufacturing Company, o 
Reading, Mass., and will continue oj 
eration of the company as a_ wholl) 
owned subsidiary. The rubber com 
pany’s property adjoins the Sanford 
Mills and the two will be operated as 
one unit, specializing in rubberized and 
lacquer finished fabrics for the automo- 
tive, railroad, and interior furnishing 
field 

According to Goodall Sanford Indus 
tries, all of the Reading machinery and 
equipment will be modernized in the 
immediate future. The sale of Read 
ing products will be handled by L. C 
Chase & Company, the selling divisios 
of Goodall Sanford, as heretofore 


Scrap Institute to Meet 


[he Scrap Rubber Institute of the 
National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers, Inc., will hold a meet- 
ing on Tuesday, March 17, at 2 P. M., 
in the Hotel Astor, New York City, in 
conjunction with the Twenty-third 
Annual Convention of the Association, 
wich is being held at the Astor, 
March 16, 17 and 18 


Lee Adds Coast Outlets 


Lee Tire & Rubber Company, Con- 
shohocken, Penna., recently closed a con- 
tract with the Signai Oil Company for 
the distribution of Lee tires and acces- 
sories on the West Coast. The Signal 
concern has approximately 2,000 retail 
outlets located in the states of Cali- 
; Washington, Idaho, 


tormia, Oregon, 
Nevada, Utah and Arizona. 








DOMINION RUBBER AWARDED SAFETY PLAQUE 





Che “Excellence” 


award of the 
Quebec Association for the Preven- 
tion of Industrial Accidents for 1935 
was awarded to the Dominion Rubber 
Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, last 
month, for operating 1,148,400 man 
hours during the year without a lost 


time accident. The photograph shows 
Mr. W. A. Eden, president of the 
Dominion Rubber Company (at thx 
right), receiving the plaque from Lieut 
Col. Arthur Gaboury, of the Quebe« 
Association for the Prevention of Indus- 
trial Accidents. 











Names in 


the News 





\y | W yal ne ect 
wit Ba Ruble ind r ecent 
with the Parawot IX ibber \ mpan 
Irv ot Brooklyt New Y | ha 
joined the Adn Rubbe Company 
also oft Bro klv1 cha ¢ trie lab 
oratories Admiar manutacture ul 
ber dolls and t and may sh id 
a mechanical rubber sg ls line 

\. G. PARTRIDGE was named pr ‘ 

the Goodvea lire & Rubber (¢ m 
pany ot Canada, Ltd | t as 
month, succeeding C. H. Car LE who 
vecame chairmat Lhe exe ! ind 
finance committe P. A. ‘THOMSON 
ceeds Mr. PARTRIDGE as vice-president 

LEONARD I’, TUrrori resident, I. 7 
S. Rubber Company, Elyria, O was 
also named eneral manage recently 
taking over the dutis ( H. Ine 
WER who was vice president and get 
eral manage! 

| 1), (FILLEN, manager ale lepart 


ment, General Tire & R | 
Akro Was elected pre lent i the 
Akron Generator Club last 1 nt] 


\ I SMITHE! ident, \ ] 
Sm ther . Ine . \krot \\ I l n the 
Supreme Court at ( im] (Ohi 
tor 1 set-ofl 1 $1.22 igainst 
a $2 318 lep he | { 
iz ] ( mpa ( 


ruary ( the | S. Patent 

Office covering the latex egnated 
hair cloth know Nukra ‘ 
already being 1 hand \y 1 
eicl 

STEPH ‘ \LILLER, iirma ot the 
board Mohawk Rubhe (‘ompat 
Akron, one) oF the rubber ndustrv’ 
pionee! celébrated | SU birthday 
on February 7 He till active 
the affairs of Mohawk 

JOHN ( Gipson, president, Pioneer 
Rubber Company, Sandusky, Ohi de 
livered an address I Febri iry 10 be 


fore members of the Nort Central 
Oh Draft Horse 


Ronert D. Spencer, formerly assistant 


citv engineer Norwood (Ohio). has 
joined Firestone and ecentlhy ulled for 
] beria where he will be stationed for 
the next tw vears I the Firestone 
plantations 

MARTIN CASTRICUM, engineet Tex- 
tile Section, Prod Deve ment Div- 
ision, U. S. Rubber Produc Company 
Detroit, has been appointed a member 
of the Detroit District Committee of 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 


terials. 


Rosert S. WILSON, vice-president and 
sales manager, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, has been 

l f the Western 


member! I re 
trustees 


named a 


Acad 


Reserve 


R. M 


sonnel directors, 


WEINER and UrBAN MOLER, pet 
respectively, of the 
Manufacturing Com 

Inland Manufacturing 
Dayton, Ohio, 

members of the program 

committee for the All-Ohio Safety Con 
gress to be held in Columbus on June 


Deshler-Wallick Ho 


Dayton Rubber 
pany and the 


Company, bot have 


been named 


3 and 4 at the 


ScHADE, director of re 


Dre. J. W 


search, B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 


discussed the technical developments in 
I 


before the Cleve 


the rubber industry 
] Ae 


and Sectior rf the on February 


CISNEY, associated wit 


thirteen 


WILLIAM R 


A. Schrader’s Son for over 


\ 


years, has been appointed assistant sales 
manager, succeeding Marcel H. Tisney 
retired 

E. V\ PeTERS, vice-president, St 
Joseph Lead Company, New York City 
was elected a trustee of the company 


at a meeting of the board on February 


Cy S. CHING, director, industrial a1 
public relations, U. S. Rubber Products 
Inc., New York City, was chairman of 
a sessio1 levoted to “Safetv Training” 
during the Seventh Annual Greater New 


York Safety | 
York City 


onterence 
March 3, 4 and 5 


FRANKLIN FARRELL, JrR., and Ne Ls 
W PICKERING, were respectively re 


elected chairman of the board ar 
president of the Farrel 
Company, Inc., Ansonia, Conn., at the 


stockholders on Fel 


Birminghan 


annual meeting 
ruary 20 


Samuet B. ELuis, export departme: 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, recently returned from China 


Chinese affairs to members 


Y.W.C.A 


spoke on 
of the Akron 
10 


February 


FRIEDLANDER, president of 
Chicag 


Epwarp B 
the Loewenthal Company, 
rubber dealers, has been re-nom 
National 
Dealers 


scrap 
inated for 
Associati nm of 


Inc 


president of the 


Waste Material 


FIRESTONE, Sr., chairman 
of the board, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, was named a mem 
ber of the Thomas A. Edison Founda 
i campaign February 


Harvey S 


committee on 


tion 


eb | 
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Named Research Director 


W. B. Wiegand has been name 
director of research for the 
Carbon Company. Since 

been associated with the 
Smith Company and during this tin 

has directed the study of some of the 
basic properties of carbon black. Ir 
the past few years the research divi 
| Binney & 


Columbiar 
1925 he has 


Binney & 


sion ot! Smith has been 
largely concerned with tmprovements 
in the application of rubber and hig] 
grade carbon blacks [The rounding 
off of this problem in so far as funda 
mental are concerned now 
makes possible a more intensive study 
of production problems \lthoug! 
concentrating on production researcl 
Wiegand will main 


Binney & 


studies 


from now on, Mr 
tain close contact with the 
Smith Company 


Preparing New Goodyear Book 
Allen, public 


the Goodyear Tire and 
Akron, is preparing for 
early publication a new book to be 
termed “The House of Goodyear.” It 
with industrial pr 
price movements, marketing and ec 
nomic conditions effecting the « 
Mr. Allen is author ot 
the Airship.” 


Hugh relations man- 


ager ot Rt 


ber Company, 


will deal »blems of 
ompany 


“The Story « 


Cecil Adamson in Control 
\ lan Si 


Controlling interest of 
Machine Company, of Akt 
hands of Mr. Cecil Adamso: It 


+ 


receding issue we stated, due to a tvp 


graphical error, that “ Daws« 
held such interest. The Adamson plant 
is actively engaged in filling several 


lers for rubber machinery 

Goprrey L. Canor, president, Godfre 
] Cabot, Inc.. Boston. 
to the 


H has been a consta 


cause ot 


this cause for many years and 


the same service for the Unite 1 States 
to the navigation the illimitabl 


hat England has rendered to the nav 
gation of the salt seas.” 

T. J. STARKIE, vice-president, Wis 
ick-Tumpeer, 


- ] 
Irom a iong winter ication trip 


SMITH, associated with the Re 
Rubber 
Ohio, for 


Company, Youngstown, 
thirteen vears, is beer 

assistant sales manager 
GRASSELLI, president, 
Chemical Company, has 
elected a vice-president of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, and has also 
} 


THomas § 


Grasselli been 


een appointed a member of its exe 
tive committee. 





Pau W LITCHFIELD presi 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber ( 
leaders named 


Roper’s busi- 


lent, 
‘ompany, was 
eighteen business 
Secretary 


one of 
as members of 
ness advisory council last mont] 
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CRUDE CONSUMPTION 
HIGHER IN JANUARY 


Consumption of crude rubber by 
manufacturers in the United States for 
the month of January, 1936, is estimated 
to be 48,506 long tons, which compares 
with 42,942 long tons for December, 
1935. January, 1936, consumption shows 
an increase of approximately 13% above 
December, 1935, and 3% above January 
according to statistics re- 
leased by the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association. Consumption for January, 
1935, was reported to be 47,103 long 


a year ago, 


tons 
Imports of crude rubber for January, 
1936, were reported to be 31,292 long 
tons, a decrease of 9.6% below the Dec- 
ember, 1935, figure of 34,596 long tons, 
der 42,059 long tons im- 


and 25.6% un 
ported in January, 1935. 

Total domestic stocks of crude rubber 
on hand January 31, 1936, are estimated 
at 276,372 long tons, which compares 
with December 31, 1935, stocks of 295, 
438 long tons and 348,931 (revised) long 
tons on hand January 31, 1935. 

Crude rubber afloat to U. S ports 
as of January 31, 1936, is estimated to 
be 43,870 long tons as compared with 
39.094 long tons afloat on December 31, 
1935, and 42,066 long tons afloat on 
January 3lst a year ago 

January reclaimed rubber consump- 
tion is estimated at 10,039 long tons; 
11,665 long tons; and stocks 
1936, 26,145 long 


production, 
on hand. January 3] 
tons 


DECEMBER SHIPMENTS 
4.1% ABOVE NOVEMBER 


Shipments of pneumatic casings dur 


ing the month of December, 1935, are 


estimated to be 4,153,807 units, an in 
crease of 4.1% above November, 1935, 
and 33.6% over shipments made in De 


cember, 1934, according to statistics 
leased by th Rubber Manufacturers 
\ssociation 

Production of pneumatic casings 
December, 1935, is estimated to be 4, 
051,286 casings, an increase of 1.4% 
over November, 1935, and 7.2% above 
December, 1934 

Pneumati isings in the hands of 
manufacturers, December 31, 1935, are 
estimated to be 8,195,863, a decrease of 
6% under the stocks on hand Novem 
ber 30, 1935, and 13.3% below stocks 


n hand December 31, 1934 


The actual figures are as follows: 
PNEUMATIC CASINGS 


Shipments Production Inventory 


Dec.. 1935 4,153,807 4,051,286 8,195,863 
Nov. 1935 3.989.877 3997,025 8.249.220 
Dec., 1934 3,108,552 3,778,418 9,454,985 


Safety Tire Factory Burns 


The two-story brick factory occupied 
by the Safety Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, at 29-16 Fortieth Avenue, in Long 
Island City, New York, was ruined by 
a fire of undetermined origin on Feb- 
ruary 25 Damage was estimated at 


$100,000 by the company which retreads 
tires. The burning rubber with its re- 
sultant stench and smoke made it dif- 
ficult to bring under control. 


Change Rubber Service Name 


In keeping with a program of the par- 
ent company to simplify its capital 
structure, the Rubber Service Labora- 
tories Company, of Akron, will hence- 
forth becomé@ a division of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company rather than a 
wholly owned subsidiary. In the fu- 
ture, operations of the company will be 
conducted under the name, the Rubber 
Service Laboratories Division, Monsan- 
to Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio 
No change in the management, opera- 


tion or personnel of Rubber Service is 


involved. 


Aetna Shifts to Cleveland 


The factory of the Aetna Rubber 
Ashtabula, Ohio, was 
closed early last month 
to moving machinery and equipment 
back to Cleveland where the company 
was formerly located. Several depart 
ments of the company have already 
been shifted to the Cleveland head.- 
quarters over a period of months, Ac 
cording to Aetna officials, the move 
repeated 


Company, at 
preparatory 


was made 
strikes at the 
tied up production and 
prompt shipment of orders 


necessary by 
Ashtabula plant which 
prohibited 
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HIGHER RUBBER QUOTA 
REFUSED TO CEYLON 


Although not officially confirmed, it is 
understood that the International Rub- 
ber Regulation Committee has decided 
against increasing the basic quota for 
Ceylon which was specifically requested 
by that country. It is believed that 
while the increase granted the Nether- 
lands East Indies was essential to the 
survival of the restriction scheme, a 
similar grant to Ceylon would set a pre- 
cedent that would seriously interfere 
with operation of the plan. 

Exports from Ceylon in 1935 
amounted to 54,326 tons, according to 
the Leather and Rubber Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, which was 1.84% in excess of 
the permissible exports, but well within 
the 5% allowable excess. 

There is a fair possibility that Ceylon 
may withdraw from participation unless 
its demands for an increased quota are 
partially satisfied. The Minister of Ag- 
riculture and Lands ina recent speech 
before the Ceylon State Council stated 
that “the position is a serious one 
I do not know whether it is worthwhile 
for Ceylon to continue in the scheme 
at all.” According to a report from 
\merican Consul Buell, thousands of 
workmen are out of employment in 
Ceylon owing to the restriction scheme 
and many estates have been closed down 
entirely or are operating at one-quarter 
to one-half capacity 








CENTIPEDE GRIP FEATURES NEW U. S. TIRE 





Groove design and tread depth of the new U. S. Royal Master 


Featuring an anti-skid principle based 
on the use of narrow, flexible ribs 
which are de-skidded, U. S. Rubber 
Products, Inc., New York City, has an- 
nounced a new tire termed the U. S 
Royal Master with Centipede Grij 

To secure the de-skidded tread, 
termed the Centipede Grip, there are 
1000 cross edges in the tread of the 
tire, which is accomplished, according 
to the company, without altering its 
straight line design, without removing 
any of its extra tread rubber, and with 
out affecting its riding qualities 


De-skidding is said to make the tread 
more flexible and permits it to conform 
to road irregularities under conditions 
where conventional tread designs are 
scuffed or abraded. It is also said to 
give the tires longer life 

Another feature of the new Royal 
Master is a design for preventing the 
tire from picking up and retaining stones 
on gravel roads Grooves of special 
shape prevent the entrance of stones of 
a size which would nermally be _ re- 
tained. This feature permits the use of 
deep, narrow grooves. 
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U. S. CONSUMED HALF 
Kubber consumptior the United 
States for the year of 1935 amounted 
197,150 tons or 53% of total ried 
sydney Blumer my S ; ape automotiy sumption which totaled 937,777 tons, a 
ern operating . t oduct ling to figures published in the 
Shelton, Conn i re veekly survey issued by the Commodity 
fendant in a | [dist { \ \ udd s ben uit at tl Exchange, Inc This is the first me 
tion filed by the | ‘ ) anit R Vanderbilt, In Wit since 1932 that the proportion of [ » 
32 at proport! 
ber Product It \ ITinig rhe street I ‘ Norw ilk, ( mt consumption has reac ed < O% ) 
t ‘ | ‘ cl ] ne e laharat nd : : 
nent of paten i 1D h \ : r é la ra a world absorption 
ber company asks t | ind oduct faciities Since 1926, United States sum yn 
Mnanent myunctior ‘ Uy ' R has shown a net increase « 36.1%, but 
1 « ! ‘ }? nerty +) it Ctatec i > : 
tf profit ind da i I I N nites k ate n , the proportion in the world total de 
hie ) tiff cl t . § I ver Company I augatuck, ( nn : - oy 
' aquanen ; ' és " ‘e108 4 creased from 67% in 1926 to 48.4% in 
' tant nt . heing ssessec 3 9 340 mm t . _ . a . 
than yca ( b> i C1! . asse ¢ 4 at “a ‘ oa 4 1 1932 The vears of 1933 and 1934 ended 
1) b wrongful vat 1936 Naugatu grand list 1g com 
pany ha ” . - ' eee with still lower proportionate averages 
ented pro¢ ‘ iting a ru any operates two large plants in th Race lc in a a al 
; . . : ncreaset consumption on tne pa O 
verizing hbt ! i i i I 0 ial [ a Rubber Produc s, Ine “ee $ ’ 1 
‘ Japan, which has rapidly earned a place 
rubber ind ) ind e Naugatuck Chemical ¢ : , . 
among the leaders of rubber absorption 
vork na t T i 
. ae Feped : : was principally responsible for the de 
been disregarded y ( ( Direct Ravybestos-Manhattat : 
sey ; ised percentages in U. S. consump 
Hincks of the Federa N Bridgeport, Conn., have voted ar a ; a 
tior Total world shipments 1935 
Haven will conduct a ¢ ist n ft quarterly dividend of a 
1° 1 , amounted to &7 5808 tons 
estrain¢ pet yt \ Lc cents a share tor the quartet end 
February 29. The pavment will b« 
” . 
thre { f cents as compared ; ° Pa 9 
. orink — , at aya o - en New Synthetic Rubber Plant 
} “ 7 . ’ 
t bd ents par previously ‘ 
yroeran rovidit i in S80 al” eae i as ai : : 
: mpa earned $1.374,423.34 in 1935 The construction of Germany's first 
employes, with a tota I rON il ’ $? | , } 
ae uivaient <.10 per share, compal tactory ! *lusive manu tur 
$745. 000 ite ' ' abe. l ict t . exclu 1 i 
, 7 ( im ng net come of $750,819, I of synthetic rubber has been started 
idopted by the mverse | ) [ 1 6 om . . ; 
; $1.17 per share, during the previous iesteritz b. Wittenberg. According to 
many rT M ildet Ma fe I . . 
; eal eport the factory will probably be in 
voli yY cove! ict if i " 
, , yperation early in 1936 
nity I iccidel i 1 1 
. ; C tin ft the \ 7 Lu yer ( 1 
limbs, ind weekl cl rt I ' ' 
pal perating a irwé i I rub 
The . if neo ] i i ‘ 
| | | 4 " . tores th Northeast 
t cing admit ( ) t ‘ ‘ " 
ive ee! re-electe I 1936 ] M 
wolitar Lote Insura ( i > , } j 
Bail . president treasure! and 
yenel il manage! \\ alter \ Deck«e 
Russell Mtg. Compa Ml ‘ e-president Merwin S Bronsor 
Conn., has been operating mme de retary, and Earl I Edwards, di The regular monthly supper meeting 
partments on three shift ployir ector. Managers of Connecticut and the California Rubber Manufacturers 
ibout 1.000 hands a wa 0 Massachusetts stores held a luncheon Association was held on February 20 at 
months ay Most r tiv I is eetil Februar l/ the ( t ( lub thie | ate de Paree. n | S Angel ~ 
due to tepped up p aduct ! eC Hartt rd Charles N Merralls, president, reports 
that the meeting was wholly social and 
= - Ee, —_——— that efforts are being put forth to securs 





a specially large attendance at the Marcl 
MacMillan Returns to Dayton Henrite Products Expanding meeting to be held on the third Thurs 
tae ' > ¢ ( ‘ ] 
John A. MacMillan, president of the The Henrite Products Corporat coy of Oe eae ony oor, Sa ee 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Com lronton, Oh has embarked on an ex on ee 
pany, return 1 last month trom a three pansion program which includes the mn G. G. Balazs. chairma: ioe Ane . 
month busine \ nit structior f a new storage building ar venetian > rt ie ees ~ ‘ein 
into several marketing Cen os ut ts Tac y ' ts original mata gto n ft . ie | ‘tis 
tral and Sout! \metr R¢ ting al actu g capacity Vr) ew st “ate . Satna z= Falls eels. — eer 
sCVel il detinite d il ‘ t t la W ill be de vole d t t ” now mans ‘on his 10] is ‘ s¢ a h 
recovery Mr Mac Mil i i that au u ( ind metal mots -hemisi rer » Goodvear niant 
“there is little likelihood ul us unting assemblies, a larg ill a ee eee eee aa 
tained dips in the business al t ea ving be illed r early 1, , a Sal ae 
ne the comin cat i slack i use ink | Shew rormer with the R vale we aren, - - . 4 
a an likels , . , Acene Rak ( mee ili ey 1, AuD ercrart orporation oO Cahto a 
* ace tally fos age sill alt: ai aient, reports the introduction ry his company 
, a rubber mat for milk bottles. The 
factory, he Said we n 1 be ; 
specific use for the mat is in apartment 
Sirons ) | \ M1 ) . ~ 
oa tires ys ‘fo emg — : Raise Export Duty Again houses and is designed to prevent milk 
ar ’ ’ bottles from staining the floor when 
= “ tt . sagen ie | ( : | Co rf ing its efforts te revent ex left by the milkman. The mat is molded 
nurtures dae - reali ess shipments m natiy uarters, th with cupped indentations exactly fitting 
machine tools. Our connector and end government of the Netherlands East In the bottoms of standard sized milk 
less cog belts serve the uls tor lies has raised the export duty on na bottles—half pints, pints, and quarts 
their air conditioning and lighting equip e rubber to 32 guilders per 100 kilo Another item recently turned out 
ment Dayco printers ers are used grams (a guilder is worth approximately, some quantity by this company Is a 
mm every type of press. With such a 8 cents at current rate of exchange) hard rubber airplane model with a two 
diversified line of products being sold his is the first increase since last No foot wing spread to be used for air 
to our greatest markets we are able to vember and represents a tax of ap- transport publicity purposes at ticket of- 
feel the pulse of the business world.” ximately 8 cents per pound fices and terminals 
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New Rub oods 


er 





\ll protective guards have been elim 


Rubber Tobacco Dispenser ' ave 

inated in this new fan which is noiseless 
has in operation. The Standard model is 
rubber 


An innovation for the pipe smoker 


a rubber pouch equipped with walnut brown 


blades with walnut 


appeared in the form ot 


and tobacco dispenser, a product of the brown rubber cord 
Pres-to-Fill Products 


\West \dams Street, 


Company, 300 and plug, while two deluxe models are 


in pastel green with gree 


I 
rubber blades or in ivory with 


Chicago, Illinois available 


rubber blades. 


PRESTO FILL 


the New Le 
POUCH«a«-/<TOBALCO 
DISPENSER 


Seta Seepage! Toyco Dog Head Balloon 

One of the latest 
the Toyco dog head balloon featured by 
the Toycraft Rubber Company, of Ash- 
land, Ohio. A Tip-Tex novelty, it is 


balloon novelties is 


equipped with inflatable ears, the entire 





Practical, hight, attractive and conven 
ent, the dispenser is molded of rubber, 
finished to grain leather. 
Holding two tobacco, pipes 
are filled directly dispenser 


resemble 





ounces Ol! 


fae the balloon inflating to an &-inch diameter 
resale, advertising o1 


the new novelty is packed 


Intended for 


by pressing the sides, the tobacco flow 
ng into the bowl of the pip. through premium use, 


an opening at the bottom. An airtight one gross to the x and is available i1 


red, blue, orange and yellow. 


feature assures retention of the fresh- 
tobacco It is availabl 


ness of the ¢ 


Tucker ‘*Fish-N-Float”’ 


\ device which permits fishermen t 


black or brown 


float in deep water with arms and legs 


Rubber-Bladed Electric Fan free for propelling, is being featured by 


Said to be the first major improvement 
in electric fans since their inception fifty 
years ago, the Samson-United Corpora- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y., has introduced a 
fan equipped with blades made of mold 





the Tucker Duck and Rubber Company, 
Forth Smith, Arkansas 
sign, the device, known as the “Fish-N- 
Float,” holds a regular 6.00 x 16 incl 


Circular in de- 


inner tube and is 
with the tube permanently installed or 
with a zipper all around the cover so 
that the tube may 
replaced or repaired. The cover is of 


furnished complete 


be readily removed, 


heavy, olive drab canvas. The entire 
float weighs only four pounds and will 
float a man of normal size when inflated 
Straps are attached to the float for 
transportation To aid pro- 
pelling, special paddles are available to 
be attached to the feet. 





ed rubber. Though rigid enough to de- 
liver a steady current of air strongly, 
the blades are claimed to be sufficiently 
soft and flexible to prevent injury to 


purposes. 


fingers and hands caught between them 


349 


Seiberling’s Donald Duck 


The latest addition to the line of Walt 
‘ubber characters produced by 
the Seiberling Latex Products Company, 


Disney 





Inflated 


fJarberton, Ohio, is the well publicized 
Donald Duck. Introduced in time for 
the Easter trade, the new novelty has 
been made available in both molded and 
inflatable forms. As in other Disney re 


producions, the molded Donald Duck 





Molded 


novelty is completely decorated in non 
poisonous, crack-proof colors A ball 
joint permits movement of the head. 
The inflatable model is decorated in yel- 
low and blue on a white body of rubber, 
and is approximately 11% inches in 
height when inflated. 


Goodyear Tractor Type Tire 


Said to provide greater traction under 
all conditions than heretofore provided 
by similar tires, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio, has an- 
nounced a new all-traction type tire. 
The new model provides traction both 
forward and backward. The tread is 
15% wider, and has long lug-bars for 
contact purposes, and the hollow “dia- 
monds” in the center of the tread are 
67% higher. Draw bar pull has been 
increased on an average of 30%, ac- 
cording to Goodyear, as a result of 
greater ground contact. The all-trac- 
tion tractor type tire has approximately 
48% more rubber in the tread and 
body 
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MARKETS 


RUBBER—COTTON AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 





NEW YORK, MARCH 9. 1936 
' Die 
Crude Rubber "2 Scrap Rubber 
( ONTINUATION , tis LONDON MARKET ne So SORE SORT meetin Saale 
cal re ; ( ection of scrap is slow with a resu 
luced la , > sheet B M ' ig Increase in several grades including auto 
umer cde ind ist t é the \ | . eelings uxed auto and |} ind 
vheet Hotat , +} < 7” hoes Prices mm red nt r tubes ha e also 
5 tay SINGAPORE MARKET cial GMI. aliieie peice Eek 
x trig ! Ke« - Y \ Q 
il (y | i) - _ SI t ~ MM 
\ | . I 
1 ‘ i \ut re 
, \l 
the il ( | i 
ft iv ruc by hve " ; es 
ted spot p ) Reclaimed Rubber \ mm 
ert rt i ‘ t | \ 
f 15.93 i eported ie, 
hyn ‘ " e | t i 1¢ ~ i cs ente | thre 
L, j | , { i , , 2 " urrent : urope 
19. Ther time Son eclaims, such as black tire, are 1 Cotton 
' third of crude pric wlasel 
cada " S } é i i } ‘ ; . if t 
. ‘ ¥ é ra , 
oO . ( hat ere i Ss S 
| one , | 1 ty ‘ 
High Tensile aly % Lor nal , 
Plantations . vit! hi a : 
= ropped slowly sinc 
Shoe | t | 
\ yt} ( 
Tube a } ; ne he ” 11 ” ‘ la ; 
Fel 
: Tires t t expectat ns. e a 
. . trv acreage 291 wy 1 6 
iga t 27,872.00 Vi | 
Latex - : 7 ; coi ire somewhat tard ecaust 
ao geen mgt () + | | al 
. ae Miscellaneous ” - . 
\ M | : 
— —— = — ——E = Mi ’ ry : 
- ‘ en Sas VM 


Closing Rubber Prices on Nen York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
\ p 4 wioiard 5 , ‘ f 11 trane . ° 
' andara Contra iY SONS Tire Fabrics 


I Ne M 
ARY I 1 
I l 
| " 
1D | Ml \ \ ‘ ) N D I > | ed 1 
Fe } n, T ¢ 
] n, ml 3/5/3 
CHAFERS 
: 1, America l : ) 
69 ( American, 1” 
LENO BREAKER 
i An aT 1 
; el +! 
Sheetings 
Widt Weis 
x4 , 113 
8 m2 I x4 in l 1% 
7 40x36 6 in 5 4% 
] 48x48 40 in ) 
+8x 48 in 8 
x¢ in i 17% 
Mar +Sx44 ‘ , 16% 
; . 2 ) ' gy 14.18 29 $4x4 r i 6 
l l | ] ] l 8 - 
) g 4 16.29 16.34 189 
16.37 16.42 . 
+e Per $y ne Ducks 
g { 6.4 5.51 1 
16.35 16.40 16.45 ts) Enameling . 9 a 29% 
7 : 7 ; ~ Belting and Hose Ib f > « 
’ 0.1 I¢ 6.25 93 Single filling, A grade : Ib 13%@ 14% 
Double filling . Ib 144@ 15 
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Rubber CHEMICAL Markets 


NEW YORK, MARCH 10, 1936 
[|All Quotations F.O.B. Works Unless Otherwise Noted] 

















ACCELERATORS Zine Oxide—French Process Oils 
Organic - Florence White seal—7 bbls.!b. — @ 06% Corn, refined, bblis....... lb. 12% @ _ 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilid ee 21 @ .25 Green seal—8 ........ Ib. 06 @ .06% Cottonseed, crude ..... gal. .093 @ .10 
BES veteczecdcbuetecevnconn lb. 33 @_ «36 Red seal—9 ......... Ib. OS%@ .05% COO SE vscnes concer gal. 15 @ .28 
op Oe lb, 53 @ «65 Yellows Degras (c.l. 100 bbis.)...lb. .02@@ — 
BE Sendeecndddedsensvencen lb. 60 @ ./5 Dt! hirieennewiennd Ib. 15 @ .16 Less c.l. (10-25 bbls.)..Ib. 03; @-— 
A-16 . 1b. 22 @ .O3 Ocher, dom. med......... Ib. 0O2Ke — Lots less than 10 bbls.. .lb. 03% @ -- 
A-19 tb. 26 @ fd PON os vscacssicaves: lb. 05%@ .06% 
A-S2 wc cecc cece cevecvcnes Ib 70 @~ «80 Pane LABOG ccccscncees lb. 05 @ -- 
BF cencccscccsesceesess b — & — BLACKS WN Tos Spcdnockewas lb, .04%@ — 
Aldehyde nonia, crystals...Ib 65 @ .70 Arrow “Aerfloted”  Specifica- | reer gal. «17 @ — 
Altax wPererrr TT Tete lb. —- & =— RO cvincthawsesese 26ebeee Ib. .0535@ .0825 Petrolatum, light ........ lb. 02 @ .02% 
CRE coccdcnceetdsctedvaces Ib. a ‘ : Bone, powdered ........... Ib. 05%@ .12% Pigmentaroil, tank cars. .gal 16 @ _ 
Ceryleme neces. cccccccccccsecs lb. 23 @ = .03 Carbon, compressed ....... Ib. .0535@ .0825 it SI a a a eka gal 22 @ .23% 
WD. sawewetedsonencees Ib, 1.45 @ «355 uncompressed ........... Ib. .0535@ .0825 Pine, steam distilled..... gal. .64 @ .65 
Di-Ortho-T« 4 ib 44° @ «O47 “Corea.” CORO .csccnece Ib. 0535@ .0825 | dest. dist., drums......gal 40 @ «45 
Diphenylguanidine . lb. 33 @ .3/ DEE 6 panaee cease Ib. 0535@ .0825 | Rosin Oil, cmpd........ gal 40e- 
Ethylidene aniline ......... Ib, 45 @ 47% EE” oo cccwbecedeeunn lb. .0535@ .0825 NO Saar rae re lb. 40 @ — 
Formaldenyde aniline .... lb. .37K%@ 42 PE EE cece nntdene eked? lb. .05%@ .14 | me Sa arene lb O7%@ — 
Guantal ... eee e eee eeeees lb, 42 @ «51 **Excello,” compressed ..... Ib. .0535@ .0825 | , | BPE lb. .08%@ «18 
Heptene ........-eeseeeeees lb. 40 @ — CHEE casesctexevced lb, .03 @ 07 | Witco Palm Oil ........Il 06 @--— 
Hexamethylene-tetramine lb. 37 @--— PE ac agecberosuceened Ib. .03 @ .07 Witco Softener 
Lead Oleate, I99 see eID ee, a b. 07 @ .12 CEA WD ccecses « Re is ee = 
WED  ccccceccscccccccces Ib — |= < eh SPE eS Ib. .0535@ .0825 Woburn No. 8, c.l....... Ib 06e@-— 
Lithex : ++ 1D 18 @ .20 CET . snesndeansenee Ib. .0535@ .0825 eee lb. 05 @ — 
Methylene:lianiline sete ween Ib. .36 @. .37 Thermatomic—“*P 33” ..... lb. — @ — Resins and Pitches 
Momex .........- sete e eens lb 3.25 @ — “PEN 6% <6 caduwgnale Ib. —- @— Pitch, Burgundy ........lb 07 @ .08 
Oxynone te wok eee” 68 @_ .80 United “Dixie” & ‘“‘Kosmos”’.Ib. .0535@ .0825 coal tar... | 07%@ «.08 
Phenex Ib. 50 @ .55 hardwood ......-.. ...ton 25.00 @30.00 
Pipsolene lb 3.55 @ 4.00 | pine, 2 lb, gr. wt bbl. 6.50 @ — 
R & H 49 Ib. 40 @ .41 COMPOUNDING MATERIALS | Rosin. crade K. 280 Ib... bb! Cr Fo 
R & H 50 Ib. 40 @ i | Pignientar, tank cars....ga 19 @ — 
ne ee Ib. 1.55 @ 1.90 Aluminum Flake ........... ton. 21.85 @24.50 me GOR. nso dss oc- gal 2 @ .27 
DE ns scenesecness lb. 1.20 @ 1.25 Ammonia carbonate, lump... .lb. 10%@_ .12 a Se oe * “eRe lb. er “aes 
SPDX ‘ SPOT re rie ttre 75 @ — ODOM ns ccvccecrccesesseres ton 14.00 @15.00 Retort Pine Tar, drums. .bbl. 12.00 @13.00 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 ........ Ib. Barium carbonate (98-100%).ton 56.50 @61.50 Solvents 
Te ee Ib. OG DE. cccsveceneuneds Ib. 05 @_ .06 Acetone, pure............ Ib 124%@ .13% 
Thiocarbanilid, drums . lb 21 @ 25 I is dns ts er cs ir rs as sae ton 22.00 @24.00 Alcohol. denatured, methano 
WD. én wawawndies Wedeseed Ib. 75 @ — DE ¢sea0ctdsniconsenone lb. .04%40@ — Mo.) Gite... . 29% @ 
Sree Javeecens. wae — | I ence aes6eeaeeninien lb. .02 @ .03 Benzene. 90% , 5 @e 4 
Triphenylguanidine ..... .....lb 58 @  .60 Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works...ton 70.0 @75.00 eta-Trichlorethane .....gal. — - @ 
BEE Sipates veneer aves eaes lb. Calcene ... , ton 37 245.00 Bondogen ........+:: ib @ 
MN. Bed. caensceepicrpethece el 2 @ 1.00 Cee CE): cckncececcvews lb. 02 @ — Carbon, bisulfide ..... b. 0S%@ .06 
Ureka | -Ib. = pe Chalk, precipitated Carbon, tetrachloride . ib 05 @ OSM 
Ureka C Soe ; . Ib. 58 @ .69 Suprex white, extra It..... ton 45.40 @60.00 Wichlorethvlene ...««.« _ Ib. - Me am 
Vulcanex oa ‘ - «1D. DE ctbaaachetaeutaee ton 45.00 @55.00 Dipentene, cml., drums. .gal. 41 @ 44 
Vulcone as err Clay, Kaolin, domestic........ ton 7.50 @15.09 Drvyolene (f.0.b. Okla.)..gal. 10 @ .10% 
eee eee ee Ib. Aerfloted, Suprex .. ton 8.50 @10.00 Ethylene dichloride ..... lb. 054@ .06% 
Z-88-P .... . --- lb 48 @ .60 COMMArEe 2... cesses ton 900 @ — Gasoline, steel bbls......gal. .146 @ — 
Zimate ied i soca aa are a ton Naphtha, solvent ....... gal. 2 @ 31 
Inorgani a Dixie, Jr. +. .. ton POON: cick vcdesceso% lb 
Litharge es 64@ — ee eee ee ton ESS he a ae naa ) 
Magnesia mge, Heavy ton 60.00 @65.00 Paro eeeeceeeeceereees ton Rub-Sol (f.0.b. Okla.)..gal. 09 @ 
Tensulite ...........0.: -- 15.00 @ = lrichlorethylene ..... lb a 09%4 
COLORS Wit settee --.-ton 8.50 @ 9.00 Turpentine, spirits...... gal 1612 @ 59% 
, . a ete ee ee Cotton Flock ...0ccccccccsee lb. 104@ .18 | dest. dist.. drums......gal 1s @ .48 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials Glues, extra white........... lb. .28 @ .30 Waxes 
Blues medium white .......... Ib. 14 @ 4.19 Beeswax, white Ib 10 @ .4l 
Prussiatr 17 @ 39 oS ONE ih Aa a ton 30.00 @55.00 Carnauba. yellow..... | 39 @ 40 
Ultramarine It 12 @ 14 gg ff Se at ere ..ton 40.00 @65.00 Ceresin. white, dom.......lb 0 @ .i11 
Browns Magnesium carbonate . I Y. -. 2 Monta, CIMde ..cccceses Ib 10 @ .il 
Sienna, Italian Ib. 06 @ ‘13 Pc so cnteeentaeew as ....ton 65.00 @80.00 | Paraffin (c.1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Umber, Turkey ‘ Ib 04 @ .04% Pyrax A setae +. ton — ~~ Yellow crude scale l 2 @ 02% 
G Rottenstone (powdered) ..... Ib. .02%@ .05 | White crude scale 124/126. .lb 02 @ 02% 
sreens 3 . . ‘ ( Soapstone, powdered ........ ton 16.00 @22.00 Refined, 125/127 ....... Ib. 03% @ .04 
Chrome, light ) 20 @ .30 a , tee ~o > 37 . - 7 
ceedions rte Ih "21 @ 31 s arc h, powdered ......... cwt. 3.56 @ 3.76 | 
Chenmitur Oxide. bi b 22 @ .23 Talc, domestic .....++++-+++: ton 12.00 @15.00 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
aia ; Whiting, commercial ....... ton 17.00 @18.00 , 
Guignet’s Gree @ Coalamite Willer... ton 9.00 @14.00 AgeRite. Ce Sareaexcsseunan Ib. 
Reds English Cliffstone ...... ton 33.00 @43.00 HI had ence -++elb. 
Antimony a am ge pe POWGEP .occccscceccsecs Ib 
crimson, 15/1 b 3s @e-— Wite ton 15.00 @ - a ae ee ee oar 
sulfur free .. ress 48 @ 60 , ‘Flor ee ae pn , | NTE wi ccecees cose eeolD 
Indian English ......... Ib 09 @ .10 bao Pi nnd eae eat tia ton 18.00 | + ow 7 ; QO. ccnnecbevcavcteeves lb. 70 @ .7§ 
Domestic (Maroon) ...... Ib 11 @ ae gt to his. cil ape hea er kee oe <a oa | AMOK ..cccccecsccescscccens Ib. Be 
Red oxide, pure ....... Ib. 10 @ .12 ey ee ; eT r ev Tre rrrrTe Te lb. 57 @ .60 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b Easton. Ib. 9%%e — Flectol-H_ ..... ; be eo — 
Whites MINERAL RUBBER ssa Waite a er ee > —- @e-— 
Cryptone CB, No. 21....!b. .06 @ .06% | piack Diamond ...........-- ton 27.00 @ — eamte ...... nee, = 
Cryptone, No. 19....... Ib 06 @ 06% | Genasco, solid (factory)..... ton 25.00 @27.0 | Oxynone om Ce et aise lh. 66 @ .90 
Cryptone, 25-20 . wr +4; Hard Hydrocarbon .......... ton 8 ee ey Ib. .35 @ .40 
: eens, ZS-86 .. HVA@ VA | Parmr, solid... 5 sseckawicliaeey ton 25.00 @28.00 SS Se Fee ers Ib, .57 @ .62 
ithopor = Pioneer, MR, solid .......... ton ge 0 “Seer lb. 70 @ «75 
Aidit, black nbe—r1 04g 2446 | BODES gta 00000000 a Se hoe S 
Rayox lb. MOLD LUBRICANTS 
Titanium oxide ........ Ib. i @ ae SPECIALTIES Matsitei ..... <dhea ie in a Ib. ‘ aa 
Titanox B ....cccccess Ib. 06 @ .06% Aromatics—Rodo ......seee. Ib. Cocoa Soapstock .. er | .06 @ .08 
TEE © escccmsuss Ib 06 @ .06% | Para-Dors No. 5145 ..... lb. 200 @ — SB chara ddeta one eee wees oe Ib. .06 @ .08 
Zinc Oxide—American Process IE Scab bi 6 knchn due Kwe Ib. 3§ @ .37% | Laurex ...c.cccccee. ao 24 @ .30 
American Azo a. eer ee Ib. — @ .80 meee, EO Meson iciccéc lb. 12 @ .30 
ZZZ (lead free)...... Ib 05 @ .05% pS a errr en Ib. 56 @ .60 Sersete, CO Te Weesvcecss ton 65.00 @ — 
i Ul eee .04% @ 05% Soap Tree [Rark, cut, sifted. .lb. .06 @ .08 
Anacon la, ee WO eccons Ib. .05 @ 05% SOFTENERS Zip (Mold Wash) ceoevesecess lb. —_ @ _ 
Horsehead l.ead Free Brand Acids VACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Special—3 .......+se0. Ib. 05 @ .05% Acetic, 28%. bbls.....100 Ib. 2.45 @ 2.7 Amberex nants cece Ib. 25 @-— 
XX Red—4 .........--. Ib. 5 @ .05% glacial, USP, bbls..1001lb. 14.00 @ — PE wide-<nsv' eriacetsses Ih 084e — 
KA MOE——74S cccccoces Ib. 05 @ .05% Nitric. 36 degrees ...... cwt. 5.00 @ 6.00 Wee sisesece<< Be eed Ih Ss @€ 3 
ak PTO cocceeee ae 05 @ .05% Sulfuric. 66 degrees ....ton 15.5 @ 16.50 OO ree i aaa nd 08 @ 14 
XX Red—103 ...... b 05 @ rt; Acids. Fatty PER. bnccacticcudeuanarnes Ib .11 @ — 
U. S. P.—X, bbls....... Ib 08 @ .08 BEE. cedccarsthwennwns Ib. 15 @ .16 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Kadox, black label—15...lb. .05 @ ‘05% SOOPER 2 ivdecscces ---Ib, .08%@_~ «13 Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.).Ib. .034%@ .04 
Blue label—16 ........Ib. 05 @ 05% Stearic. double pressed. ..h 09 @ .14 Sulfur flour. 
Red label—17 ......... Ib. .05 @ .05% DE <.-dvecadstsameees Ib. ece— Refined, 100% pure (bags).cwt. 345 @ — 
St. Joe, black label...... Ib. 05 @ .05 Alkalies Commercial (bags) ...... cwt. 1.95 @ 2.80 
green label ....... Ib .05 @ .05 Caustic Soda, 76%...... cwt. 3.60 @ 3.75 a no! Ree Ne Ib. 
red label Ib Ge @ .05 Soda Ash, 58% C.L.....cwt. 2.52 @ — ieee ge eA Ae ES Ib. 
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U. S. Im E U.S.C 
. 5. Imports and Exports . S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 
of Crude Rubber (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
10 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
-— Gross Imports ———___—___ Re-ex ports —_ ~ (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
es 
Average Average & —— - si 
Declared Declared Zz. = — Figures on Monthly Busis— —— 
Total Value Total Value - 19 19 1931 1932 1933 1934 O%% 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long lar P 4 6.194 @ oc" 9 642 > 645* 30.1900" 47.1 4s ¢ 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value ents Tons Fel 1.594 2° 2 99°797 3182] 31302" 40'515 127 
1922 301,076 101,843.188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 Mar 44,73 5.54 788 29,505 17,483" 47 ° 4 
1923 309,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 5,672,319 28.87 300,372 i. eet! * . 
1924 328,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 317,747 Apr. 47.5 9,68 3 27,518 25,928 44,853* 
1925 396,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,815 es 49,233 86 = 37,8 30,957 44.074 42,918 . 
1926 413,338 505,817,807 54.63 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 395.667 une 4 l¢ $1,475 90,74 40,1 
1927 426,258 339,874,774 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 Tuls 41.5 9 g o7 9 OF% 49.614* > Cer o 
1928 439,731 244,854,973 25.03 32,159 18,128,361 25.17 407.572 aur 32°274  40'R 9’ ca eon agage® «33°726° 
1929 560,084 239,178,783 19.15 36,485 16,868,733 20.64 $23,599 ‘core 34 “¢ te -e48 a 
1936 482,082 139,134,330 12.89 30,205 9,316,205 13.77 451,877 —_" os “ 
1931 497,138 72,918,949 6.54 25,595 4,255,472 7.42 471,543 Oct 34,80 7.51 277 22,286 31.543* 1,25.° 
1932 409,584 31,936,459 3.47 20,929 2,015,612 4.30 388.655 \ 27,659 23.691 94 23.231 28.831* 4.748* 
1933 407,817 44,034,064 4.82 20,537 2,601,352 5.65 427,280 De 5 21,687 ( 8.015 28,757* 69* 
1934 449,322 97,898,519 973 23,848 5,770,109 11.23 425,615 . 
1935 453,135 115,299,448 11.36 11,389 3,084,331 12.09 441,746 Tot. 469,804 28 8,986 00 400.719* 4 9 
1934: * Revised 
Mar. 41,119 6,765,173 7.34 2.947 $83,313 8.83 38,172 —_ 
April 43,841 8,232,746 8.37 2,814 $88,453 9.18 41,027 
May 48,494 10,001,239 9.21 2,389 $44,212 10.17 46,105 
une* 47,289 10,747,464 10.14 2,012 501,499 11.33 45,277 ° ° ° : 
uly 41,443 9,670,617. 10.41 2,366 660,199 13.99 39,077 Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
August 31,53! 7,873,690 11.15 1,393 400,433 12.83 30,138 os lee 
Sept. 31,074 8.293'859 11.92 1.665 474.446 12.72 29,409 (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Oct. 28,218 8,203,447 12.9 2,058 620,754 13.46 26,260 
Nov. 36,325 10,470,076 12.87 1,230 327,672 11.89 35,095 Consumption Consumption 
Dec 17,590 4.974.374 1? 4? 266 240,780 12.46 16.724 Produc- %o to Produc- % to 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1935: 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,213 1931 133,351 124,126 33.9 19.257 
Jan. 39,675 10,852,308 12.21 977 278,229 12.72 38.698 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 1932 75,608 77,504 23.4 16.354 
Feb 47,271 12,291,242 11.61 1,845 480,440 11.62 45,42¢ 1928 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 1933 99,560 81,602 19.9 2.746 
March 45,350 11,801,152 11.62 1,868 486,379 11.62 43,482 1929 218.954 226,588 48.4 27,464 1934 110,010 100,597 2 23,079 
April 39,735 10,096,487 11.34 1,096 285,903 11.64 38,639 1930 157,967 153,497 40.8 22,006 1935 122,948 112,712 7 069 
May 29,278 7,171,02 10.98 793 202,402 11.39 28,485 
june 31-240 71825898 10.75 524155598 15:10 30.716 = -_______Figures on Monthly Basis—————— 
August 40,249 10,419,056 11. 5¢ 47¢ 130,464 12.23 39,773 1935 
Sept 34,659 8.637,048 11.1 468 120,438 11.48 34,191 Jan 10,465 11.261 23.9 22,291 July 8.421 8.396 23 7.81 
Oct 35,091 8,742.2 ¢ 188,518 12.9 34,44( Pe 10,072 9.374 23.3 22,989 Aug. 9,557 8,795 22.4 18,272 
Nov 29,05 6.1 c a 5 101,79 11.99 24,67" Mar. 10,549 9,741 22.9 20,637 Sept 9,041 8,764 23.4 18,26! 
De 18,41 9,9 ’ : a? . 90, 996 Apr. 10,315 10,466 23.4 18,7168 Oct. 11,926 9,662 22.8 19,640 
May 10,223 9.938 23.9 18,541 Nov. 11,482 9,084 21.2 21,478 
L9S¢ Tune 8.59 8.71 23.8 17,932 Dex 12,307 8,521 19.8 25,06 
lan Re ; 0 
19.36 
* Revised : lar 1.605 20.7 6.145 July 
Note: Total 1935 feure ‘ ¢ to further revision Fel Aug 
Mar Sept. 
Apri Oct 
May Nov 
. " a] 
United States Imports of Guayule, June + De 
. . * Stocks on hand at the end of month or year 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex » Revised 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (") T & . ae M 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars [ > os Consumption of Gasoline 
a > —_ 2 > , c . ‘ ter 
1924 1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157  864,C59 (Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 517 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 3,853 3,537,81/ (In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallo: 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 327,213 7,263 3,127,757 3,388 4,680,386 
1927 §,018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876,677 934* 5° 1934* ‘4 
1928 3,075 1,755,685 731 430,855 7,552 2,540,059 4,167 2,185,579 Januar 1,489 8,062 August 39,105 42,8 
1929 1,231 545.175 72 566,964 8,203 2,458,136 3,728 1,787.997 February 25,310 26,43 Septem ber pv, 007 
1930 1,096 347,388 501 422,684 5,907 1,403,244 4,449 1,506,804 Marcl 30,577 31,997 Oct ber 7.674 l 
1931 -- —_— 1,208 411,692 5,777 1,019,010 4,650 884,355 April 32.736 36,082 November 34,998 
1932 - 708 147,403 4.607 616,596 5,085 601,99° May 8.071 39,09 December 30.581 
1933 1.658 2,261,869 5,989 944,895 11,085 1,833.67) Tune 6,430 37,89 
1924 402 75.249 1.054 438.209 4.988 943.752 13.070 3.633.253 July 37-466 41.209 [Total $07,106 43 
1935 468 86.8 62¢ 188.384 5.747 163,126 13,553 3,782.2 
* Revised on basis of final annual figures issued by Bureau of Mine 
1935 
lan 8 34,687 448 80,097 848 287.58 
Web 4? ? ~~ ? 33.85 3573 179.583 
March 57 15,917 488 80,643 1,290 354,654 ed ‘ . . 
Apri 1 «145241958429 11721 415.10 Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
M: ! ).464 é 12,931 332 $1,805 1,4 380.84 ee : 
od ; 19 3809 ; 50.10 6 (Tire and Rim Association Reports) 

— ¢ 46 31 2 0463 443 82.179 234 370,43 Total Total Total 
— * ere 9 i + ee a 24.247.28: 1932 ...... 6.261.336 
Tee, * ati 641 208 1262 1°28 Sasta1 «$9 ccc vas 26,001,664 1929 ...... 24.141.502 1933 8,713,962 
N 0 189 ; 11,706 261668 1926 ....6. 24,199,524 1930.22... 17,364,096 1934 12'9EE "218 
Dec + 18°313 a14 7) eas 1°20 391 3R¢ 927 -ee« 19,700,003 pps 11,253,800 1935 664,356 
1936 193¢ 1936 1936: 

Jar 0 13,18 48 67 474,682 Januar 877.448 May September 
Februa June October . 

(*) Weight given in pounds of dry rubber ntained latex Marc} July November 
Total 1935 figures (revmed) subject to further revision. Apri! ‘ August a Deeember 


Note 
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gH SF Meet) 8 see es ses ys Aver: Spot Closing Prices— 
qe = fstataanae hs ota Mpa a verage po oOsiIng rices 
to Lttisiestiis at lersiler: Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Si] efllS]ESlel2 Sliisjsjlele = ibbed Smoked Sheets 
> | | SF | RET | wee SiS (New York Alarkct) 
” | Cc ae Tt?! nr nN -— - 
| _ i~- —_ _—o — - F P o 
|| ~—Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1929 —— 
4 “ee | oo Nowe a mac ko + Stak >: 
Soe Ss = 1] Ineo io oe | conete hae tone ty | Year Cents Ye: r Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
ee ee eee ee ee Tr 1910 206.60 1914 65.38 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.50 
go , 7 | 1911 141.30 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 19238 29.45 1927 87 72 
we gone " ~ NOON go, te x | 
8 =. |osz.. oe jas a pe : = |} 1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 22 48 
ae |r | ae meee | oom e a } 1913 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 20.55 
eos ~ “ee 7 .ONe ‘ a0. go. . . ies 
Sie esan | SSS SSS =e Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1928 
d e i nd 1930 1931 1932 1933 1924 1935 1936 
s wo le rs ST | Poewesst SSS | MO << Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
a = le SSONAMS | Man ANeK— | AeA Me | Jan 15.24 8.34 4.38 3.08 9.32 13.10 14.35 
nw a eee ee was = | Fel 15.85 770 4.3 2.95 10.45 12.92 15.48 
j mao | | , JOR ovo a St NOUNS cove | mee |} Mar 15.34 7.71 3.35 3.01 11.01 11.51 
nm & I ee Oe et ee rn | = DP ~ o, | 
> VO ©] (Sane ie | ps, cece a Pe pe ps | Apr 14.93 6.43 3.02 3.56 12.10 11.55 
Q, | May 14.24 6.49 3.09 4.95 13.26 12.05 
S00 poe | ove 02. 90 ore on | OND _noNot _- x | June 12.45 6.35 2.6€ 6.15 13.51 12.57 
we = <= Pie « Ao | Pee Lio — | aN Fee | > r | 
le PSSA |ASAASS 31 sae 122i == }| July 11.24 6.37 2.89 8.01 14.60 12.10 
Ang 9.96 5.38 3.63 7.31 15.47 11.98 
§ _ WON eye | ee | WL yworcale | eee . Sept 8.28 5.08 3.84 7.30 15.36 11.55 
"0 | oh hh Ae Re s.S°3 [=e = | Oct 8.20 4.87 3.65 7.64 13.96 12.62 
& Nov r7 4.65 3.44 8.66 13.04 13,15 
ae £ [2 | SK | SKS 2 ies oe - | Dec 9.05 4.64 3.24 8.87 12.98 13.28 
so Naw Ns NM | minrNeS N [oan iad Tac bs Average 
= Z = aan Year 11.98 6.17 3.49 5.96 12.92 12.37 
~ a Soe Le | we load Rye Se © ‘s | —— —_—— 
S Raw ooNme aes | cece aMe | eq | Qe oo et 
= Seeseteres Loses | aces OSs | es | etenes mon = 
= . . . 
okt REEF) Meee ewes elt London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
~~ “N Ao AoaeN | MewnnNetn™ ee IY ot one a bac + 
~ icon Laresunesosenes Ve op fil ; 
a 
. peal erga Smoked Sheet 
Ese Kei ee eee ie ces ’ ' é 
2 2(8 FoSanhF [atau 282 |Fazaene omoked sheets 
| _—e Se | ~- wet be ee -— = - 
7 (In Pence Per Pound) 
= «2 = =] | eS | eS “ste = , . 
| — = pipe on te jor iw 2S sees ae on -< Da Dex lan Feb Mar Day Dec Jan Feb Mar. 
6} 17 6% 67% 7 
— ne @ 
vo SELL | Mey ve e | | Rea | 2 | = 2 6% 6% - 7% 18 6% = Ott 7 
= on DORNM | tin ta -m =—Nan | -a Tir 3 ( ( 73 ) 62 7 
———n “eee es — — —e _ ( ( 7% % rh) / 
s ( - 74 6%, RY: 
Se ot SK Kez | Se : ( ( ( 7 7 - 64 7% 
— Ao CORK NAAT [| Xe m2 - F r 74 > 23 6% ; 
> wr si I g ( 7% ! 65% 6 7¥% 
= me Pak S | RX | Wye SS Te | St ‘ 9 ¢ ¢ = ‘ye < } ay 
= 3 oa FER |S | inin? ae NMA ans ae Tu ] ¢ 6% iY 6 ; “ a2 
= ’ = — “ — - ¢ 634 ‘ve 2/ 64 / 7% 
a |} 12 7 te 28 7¥ 
~ 2 | RES | elses SL | ee |= } 48 ( 6% 7% 29 64 = 7% 
o - 20 ponann jan fad a= [Nee | SS = | 14 ( 6% 7% 30 6%; 648 ——— 
3 pig inc hice oa oi a ee ee ? f 7% 31 6, 645 
F Ee x Se | SR | es ake | of! - | re o” 
go 7 aon nin | me : rea I fsb = A M hl] Pri P P d 
a ae ih aac ree f ——Average Monthly rice er oun 
i Ned - 
, l ae * 
B vo l[K SLRSSRK lel (SS Xl sN | seks 1933 1934 1935 1936 1932 1933 1934 1935 
2 oo AXNoOes nN ~ on Dane on OF 
a” a mete | we -- — Seen | Month Pence Pence Pence Pence Month Pence Pence Pence Pence 
a l) Jan 2 44 4.429 6.434 6.758 Aug. ... 2.654 3.811 7.401 5.696 
re pe S| | RRselze ls reo Feb 2.093 4.920 6.292 7.255 Sept. 2.485 3.728 7.409 5.508 
oa rt | < . 6 . e e° é. é s ) é 
GS See eo =a Ee Eb ” tu Mar 2°99 §.136 5.745 Oct 2.425 3.957 6.806 6.130 
_ ei sh is othe ar | Apr 2323 5.712 5.604 Nov. 2.518 4.096 6.294 6.308 
° : . =o _ : an May 966 6.207 5.822 Dec. ... 2.444 4.2(0 6.295 6.340 
o = SLES S | SRA <= jn — ~—KX s “ ~s - | end 3.392 6.245 6.027 \ verage for 
Fy a eat ~_ lp em eek dh _ Th. - on _ =o Tuly 2 ay 7 053 5.801 Year 2.434 3,233 6.159 5.976 
- 
- eo.go Ot -. o> oe ————— — 
he an we ben on s 
oon a s-l65 me \y 
~ ° ° 
© oe gerieties ee Seer, |e | Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
mm o ow @2moc me | 212 . pp aon ~ ow e 
@ _— or = oy — Pr ai nas | 
. . 7 7 , 
= [+ | x (Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
~ ~ | oo “au i . . 
na ! ' rae | Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
- ti 
i pH SFR | SRKeaVe | x : Date Jan. Fel Mar Date Jan. Feb. Mar Date Jan. Feb. Mar 
nN ene OF two 1S aunen 11.60 11.95 11.80 22 11.95 — 
12.20 11.28 ] a 23 11.95 
A | \eo Sterne Ort | wrore0 oe 12.10 11.75 11.23 13 11.95 11.70 2411.85 11.31 
— mig Asommmee lina r | 12.10 11.60 11.2 14 11.95 11.80 5 11.95 11.25 
= il TR asi i sietate act heals a 11.45 11.24 15 11.85 11.70 26 11.25 
a . j . ™ | f 12.15 11.60 11.3 ( 11.80 27 11.90 11.2, 
XX =~ = | RF SL RN j= SE “ - | 7 11.80 11.65 11.32 17 11.85 11.65 8 11.80 11.33 
eae 5 SGeceur t cast. ton pa Bp hace a sseee aon 8 11.90 11.65 18 11.85 11.55 29 11.85 11,30 
> 11.85 11.32 19 11.55 0 11.85 _ 
ence. 89 so 2 a] x | NON | Me es ] 11.90 11.75 a 11.85 11.50 l 11.60 
| Sone lt. | aan | | tomes lore Ie nv 21 11.90 11.45 
= @ ono T TM! 1 on ;-—N ] ne J en 
| 
‘ > — 
ox SO e| x3 TM | ees ———-Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
me So oS i - oO he = “ “ | = “ 
—— OOS ame |e melas {se =ai= i 1933 1934 1935 193¢ 1932 1933 1934 1935 
| Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
= “lyse [awl woke eee | yt os | Tan. . 6.23 11.25 12.70 11.91 Aug. ... 7.43 9.55 13.40 11.48 
= ND les | en |= | e22 aS=rass | xo2 : | Feb. ... 6.05 12.28 1258 11.53 Sept. 6.30 9.64 13.00 10.80 
eka st eee a i Boe er | Mar . 6.39 12.30 11.63 Oct. ... 6.30 9.58 12.48 11.28 
° ms ~— Apr. -.. 37.02 11.80 11.73 Nov. ... 6.22 10.04 12 53 12.01 
oo 5. > 2,38 ae May ... 8.64 11.44 12.25 Dec. ... 6.00 10.17 12.76 11.99 
EE "Sex & ZESES & in June ... 9.47 12.20 11.89 Average for ’ aa 
” o§ ~ z= wn 5 Beeeo OC SELY July ... 10.76 12.84 12.26 Year... 6.41 8.63 12.36 11.88 
a Fe om ae) 2 & s@sos Ss 
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THE RUBBER ACE 


World Stocks of Crude Rubber U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 


‘ i? ; nd A , ti) | ee ‘ a Pa hrese ‘ The sands 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. (ll Figures Represent Thousan 
IN HAND . > fPACTIRSC 
me aaa — ne ae AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Er ' Figures for Recent Years 


| ; ’ ’ : ¥ 
M . . P | 144 68,72¢ 50.965 48.739 40,08 15,304 4 49,362 
. . "4 ; S 4s 51 + 260 4 ~ = {57 
Ay 238 ) 79775 7 644 8 88g 8 6 
M " 
Figures for Recent Months 
4 4 
. 4 j ? jao* » he ee) 
sug : ; 454 369.649 PRODUCTION —SHIPMENTS— -——INVENTORY 
; $ 35 1933 1934 1935 33 34 1935 
: ' . : 2 4, 597 3.222 3,663 7,237 9.684 10,398 
N . > 4,335 4,383 2,292 3,285 3,287 7,377 10,725 11,530 
Vl 2 4346 192 4.223 «4,204 7.29 1.651 11,675 
| 
+.47 { 2 654 4.438 5,144 6.778 1,98 11,003 
ed : $ 7 8 5.332 4,067 6,7 ¢€ 127 11,131 
) 4.342 910 5 5,228 4,262 6,615 219 10,755 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
July 14 353 3,532 5,497 4,157 5,447 6,844 9,437 8,850 
! 4,994 ; 93 $,707 4,308 4,739 7,07 8,697 7.805 
S )3 83 95 31419 8,288 
( 19 7 ) 4.095 3.29 
5 \ 7 3 1 90 } 7 3.249 
5 1) Q > 19 4 54 S55 S 70 
Ma 
\ +c ,4 — > — — hes 
Ma { AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
| 
Figures for Recent Years 
\ugust 
r ) 21 193? ) 
2) SY s 17.379 
‘ S ) 1 48.94 
i? 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION-~ —SHIPMENTS —INVENTORY - 
33 1934 35 ) , 1935 
AY H M 535 ) 122 ,621 
, I ; 77 4,171 2,102 3,323 3,362 5,357 8.445 10,466 
Fe ) 4.118 4.168 44 406 
M 
- { ‘ $2 4,453 » | . 0,170 
M 102 3.45 / ‘ 615 
5 77 09 4,024 ¢ 7 8,79 10,050 
August { " { S 25 5.21 4.323 5.269 6,44 8,053 8,005 
t 1,4 \ 394 4,687 4,198 4 ; 939 
det ‘4 ’ - j 24 ; : ) 565 
N : 
D | ) O @ : 
on Rubber Manutacturers’ Association figures, raised to % The Associ 
RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete up until 1929 and 80% 
; A110 e = lete for 1929-193 Beginning 1934, the As iation reported its 


figures to e 97% complete 


\ it \A 


Held by manufacturers at end of period indicate 











la ‘ 
Fel 1 
Ma 
April 31.4 > 949 9 ; . 
" ; { . 7 
May + pare 104, Automobile Production 
Tuly , é 
August , > United States - Canada . 
oe 434 ) i 
‘> : 
Passenger Passenger Grand 
) Total Cars T Trucks Total 
1928 ..4,357,384 3,826,613 5 45,645 4,599,944 
929 .5,358,420 4,587,400 7 55.797 5,621,715 
1930 ..3,355,986 2,814,452 5 28.750 3,510,178 
1931 ..2,389,730 1,973,090 4 19,144 2,472,351 
© Total Afloat is estimate n 1% months’ shipments as | 1932 "1,370,678 1.135.493 2 10,098 1.431.494 
adopted by the Departme f Comn {ll Other Afloat is determined | 1933° 1.920.057 1.573.312 3 12.069 1.992 12¢ 
subtracting the amour f stock transit to the l[ ted States Europe . > 753.111 1 i 3 1 4,2 869 
from the estimated ¢t ) 66 2,99 $ 8 ) 
P—Preliminary est 
rOTAL WORLD STOCKS "623 60.044 18.114 g ‘ ) 3 721 
\ ‘ . 
Janua M { 7 7.14 7 3 85.427 
Fel } ) 64,639 193 
Ma 5 | 60,901 ) 7 8 54 
Apt \ 8 7,¢ ) 4 47,686 
Ma ‘ on + gee « 
June : oO 60,415 8 7,128 283,337 
July , N ) x 614 411.535 
August D é 1 7 7 4 9 
Septe 4 1 
Oct ‘ y 
Nove 8 84 | 19 P 
Decen t 2 8 4 


ny I 
the Census, Department of Commerce, on January 24, 193¢ 





figures m the survey f Current Business) 




















MARCH, 1936 


Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 


British 


-—BRITISH MALAYA '— DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Gross Exports 




















355 


Gross inus India & Sara North Tava & Sumatra Other Indo Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon ? Burma? wak ¢ Borneo*® Siam ‘* Madura E.Coast D.ELI. China ® Valley Other* Total’ 
1923 252. { 181.584 39,971 6,41 5,705 4,237 1.718 32,930 46,344 57.822 5,067 16,765 7.856 406,415 
1924 259,706 108,524 151.182 39.997 7,657 6,699 4,621 2.962 42.446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9.065 429,366 
1925 316,825 158,022 158.803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5.377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7.881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6.079 4,027 52.186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,522 182,845 188.477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 37,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1930 347.043 133,876 413,167 76.970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
1931 519.740 125.506 394,234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
1932 478.252 92.539 385.713 48.973 3.888 6.960 4,664 3.451 61,312 79.837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
1933 573.41 67,377 40¢ 5 63,351 4,527 10,874 7,555 7.765 73.851 91.861 149.659 g 3904 883 2.737 R46 31? 
34 77 I 11.8 } 79,74 10,492 17,233 11,103 7.545 87.4 112.058 175.470 170 8.903 > 985 1,008,663 
35 76,7 3,134 »850 8,868 g 1 37.479 78. ) 1 47 949 11.125 55 856,245 
1934 
Jan. ( *28 38,92 6,929 53 197 8 1,290 6.513 7,975 13,913 1,109 576 127 80,892 
Feb. 7,867 5,027 42,84 8.62 775 005 805 1,264 6.706 9,211 13,696 1,232 831 105 &7.090 
March 1907 38,608 750 1,412 360 S0€ 1,363 8.65 10,539 19,084 1.968 846 113 91,504 
April é g 957 791 5.157 762 ,447 894 1,31 7.282 9.808 19.250 1,330 440 236 83,798 
May 69,4 5.691 43,712 8.87( 1,106 1,892 1,397 997 12.104 14,606 26,598 1,243 726 328 113,579 
June 8 20,98 32,301 5,397 1,425 1,886 644 1,497 4,860 6.192 15,95€ 1,593 765 377 72,893 
July 22.829 30,506 3.818 710 1,662 048 2.399 5.762 7.369 14.415 1,703 353 252 69,997 
Aug é 865 34.776 4,948 552 1.714 1,048 908 5.340 8.901 11 f 1.610 710 251 73,114 
Sept 7 829 43.162 3355 294 1,438 839 62¢ 5.722 10,738 14.688 1,665 764 222 87,713 
Oct 6 6.819 544 413 1.412 6 328 5.97 6.643 556 1,413 840 401 68,535 
No 8,7 42,38 75¢ 501 I53 a4 56 7.621 7.123 5.338 2.356 1,017 334 76,676 
De 7 44,2 8,481 990 237 680 2 3 865 12.953 12.354 2.956 1.035 239 98,033 
1935 
Jan. ‘ y,57 5 2 2,269 1,631 222 ,614 81 5.37 8.704 2.650 1,196 460 74,719 
Feb ) 2 7 6 731 1,887 60 2,288 4.395 663 94 2,076 636 254 74,154 
Mar ' ' 3.9 ! 701 901 773 7 5,59 7.950 7.973 1,472 740 526 66.855 
Ar 6.029 ee 2.97¢€ 370 1,895 846 661 5.574 6.272 683 2.827 62 185 74.957 
Ma 23,72 4,22 674 2,323 848 5 6.217 7,931 21,058 2,138 832 315 76,920 
Tur g 3 1.077 031 503 869 698 g 258 14.168 221 659 393 72.416 
Tal 7s 19 4 106 580 87 164 } 5.899 64 8.373 2.015 427 407 70,162 
Aug 178 40,89 5,683 724 759 566 4,661 923 8.875 2.451 1,150 442 74,541 
Se 418 $0,829 81 1,797 $21 8 / ) f } 48 1,017 $93 73,107 
) 8 68 ! 698 5 1,240 + 3,371 
. 2.15 724 963 )? 3 g 52.802 
le 1 ) 1 1? 
M: D.E.I.’" are chiefly wet native rubber, whi is reduced about one-third ir 
rubber is weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a 
weight by asis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923. 1.008 tons ir 
a basis sly, 924, 2,239 tons in 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1.459 tons in 1928 
3,618 in 192 2 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1930. ul: from officia 
1.274 in 193 s Of principal consuming countries. viz.. United States, United 
exported as France, Germany, Belgium and Netherland nd includes guayule 
n 192 This total includes the third column for Mal . “Gross 
and t is Imports,”’ and all the figures shown { I yther territories 
statistics yvisional: final figure will be shown when available 
35 AND REPRESENT FINAL FIGURES 
T . ‘ . . . . Y . 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
Long Tons) Scandi Censhe 
United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether navia Spain slovakia World 
States Kingdon h Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) ands (abcdf) (gz) (abcd) Total 
1919 42,671 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1.002 3.995 2.771 3.149 2.418 9 343,808 
192¢ 56.844 1.890 11,746 5,297 6.123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
1921 42.087 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
1922 11.724 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2.043 172 3,807 1.778 589 567 396.222 
1923 1.52 12,700 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2.986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
924 319 3 11,550 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 385,596 4,061 33.937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 75 3,149 1,155 1,558 520.274 
1926 399 98] 84.865 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
1927 403,472 60.249 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9.490 4,482 636 4,224 2.055 2.672 632.768 
28 107.57 4.846 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 8.430 7,958 2.243 4,418 3,178 3.138 599,77 | 
1929 528,608 122,675 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4.650 294 #tw 
1930 458,036 120,069 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16,387 5,354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 $468 822.445 
1931 475,993 86.170 39.688 25.261 43,483 10,149 30.671 7,649 11,009 2.220 6,360 2,605 7.717 794,641 
1932 193.844 44.086 5,121 20,917 56,027 14,469 0.637 12.576 9.519 2.851 7.262 4.359 9,444 493.618 
1Q32 t9R. 2465 73.335 54.120 19,332 66.831 19,34] 29,830 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,831 5,520 10,402 772,803 
) 8 439 ) ) ] 1,642 4715 758 12.418 6.900 0.999 926,389 
. ' 899 26,870 88 1,978 7,593 +,068 11,878 8.140 11,24 
1934 
July 40,308 12,266 4,051 5,494 2,430 5,739 708 1,640 732 810 540 1,602 747 1,094 78,161 
Aug 31,405 3,728 .660 78 1,948 4.945 1,795 829 658 669 239 1,033 277 1,495 71,759 
Sept 345 11,254 4. 2.607 2.770 7.346 1,486 4.487 743 501 339 980 465 477 68,044 
Oct 7 393 97 3.424 2.148 3.043 7.227 29¢ 3.681 798 693 447 813 675 254 70,719 
Nov 87 7¢ 3 5 1.568 5.580 744 4,488 516 379 187 1,382 542 215 75,079 
Dec. 17,305 15,816 3,605 5,207 2,849 3,904 1,979 6,460 1,312 —168 139 1,143 615 762 60,928 
923 
lan. 39 54¢€ 20,383 4,286 2,670 4,400 1,613 3,446 1,099 419 158 1,252 468 1,245 86,558 
Feb 45.999 15,609 a 3.513 1,558 5,582 4,356 810 848 399 477 838 567 1,836 87,935 
Mar 44,772 12.810 4,017 6.353 2,710 4.421 1,582 4.624 1,459 240 331 891 630 741 85,581 
Apr. i ¢ 1,574 3 8 1,063 6.635 653 3.387 1,150 520 329 1.049 432 789 78.115 
May 29 .9¢ 498 828 6,049 3,929 5.429 935 937 671 982 272 853 815 774 68,934 
June 31,41 10,253 3,210 4,551 1,435 3,373 1,831 3,087 496 1,065 446 780 745 604 66,286 
July 47,694 9,454 3,247 4,929 1,319 4,484 1,298 1,823 520 572 157 800 548 185 77,030 
Aug 4] 7 4.120 4.508 4,790 2,814 4,453 16 1,227 55 528 413 820 752 673 77.726 
Sept 35.25 11,223 3.74 5,453 1,604 3,590 69¢ ) 449 806 282 1,030 793 914 68,429 
Oct - Q 74 812 4°727 0* 4.7 829 539 671 1,000 597 742 57.496 
Man 7 { $73] Q 4.389 61 2 * 4.358 83 449 245 1,206 1,044 1,276 60.298 
De 7 1.779 5 . 2,567 6,112 500* 1.019 1.074 87 1,359 750 1,466 
Tar 4.57 369 


a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not deducted 


per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and to reduce to basis ot 


in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. e—Oi- net weight. * United States imports of guayule are included in this compila- 
fitial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. i—Including Norway, tion. * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown immediately it be 


g—United Kingdom and French exports to comes available. 


h—French imports have been reduced 12 


Sweden, Denmark and Finland. 
Spain except in vears vrior to 1925 
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ACCELERATORS— 

Ureka C—Ureka Blend B—Ureka.—A-1l, A-7, 
A-ll, A-16, A-19, A-32, Z-88, A-510, DPG 
ANTIOXIDANTS — Flecto!l A, Oxynone 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Serviee Laboratories Div 


1012 secund National Bldg., Akron, Ohio 











ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 25 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








T° this section are listed the prod- 
ucts of the leading producers of 
materials and equipment used by 
rubber manufacturers. 


When buyers refer to these pages 
for their needs, your name and 
address and a description of your 
products should be available here. 
The cost of a one-inch listing is 
only $5.00 per issue—the lowest 
cost of advertising space available 
in the rubber field. 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York 


CATALPO—The universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Reetor Street. New York City 











CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stocks Carried At All Times 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











ANTIMONY _sPentasulphide, 
golden and crimson. very fine, 
pure. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 











ASBESTINE—Specially pre - 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 

SOLE PRODUCERS 


International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 














CADMIUM REDS 
In 6 Shades . . Deep Orange 
to Extra Dark Red 
LITHOPONES 
Standard and Titanated 
United Color and Pigment Co., Inc. 


Newark, New Jersey 
Branches in Principal Cities 











CALCENE—The Ideal low 


gravity, white reinforcing pigment 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 
HARBERTON, O1LO 











CABOT CERTIFIED 
CARBON BLACK 
“Spheron” 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


77 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 








CHEMICALS 

For Rubber For li.dustry Generally 
4ccelerators Acids Lutes 
Antnostaants Oil of Myrbane Lotol 
Specraities Aniline Oil Diseer sion: 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Div. of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
1780 BROADW aA) NEW YORA 











CARBON BLACK— 4erfloted 
Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
‘niformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 














CHEMICALS and compounding 
ingredients; Clay, Accelerators, 
Mineral Rubber. 

R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 











CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 
Union Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








CHEMICALS and Minera! 

Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Talc, Barytes. 

Colors. Heavy Calcined Magnesia. Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 189¢ 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 











CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 


New York @® Akron @ Chicago 











COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave., Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 














CARBON BLACK— Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black. 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binnev & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 








CARBON BLACK 


DISPERSO.. . the specially de- 
veloped Carbon Black that gives 
BETTER DISPERSION. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
295 Madison Ave., New York 








COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organic colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges. 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—aiso Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosebank. Staten Island. N. Y. 
820 Se. Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 
daents im Principal Cities 
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COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING. LOW COST 
For All Cures 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
1012 second National Building 
Akron, Ohte 











CUMAR— Paracumarone Resin. 
A neutral gum for rubber com- 
pounding. 

Samples and prices on request. 


The Barrett Companv 
40 Rector St. New York City 


The first place Chem- 
ists turn to when seek- 
ing the maker of any 
chemical is the 


MARKET PLACE 


If your products are 
not listed here you 
may miss out on a 
sale. List your prod- 
ucts here. 





STEARIC ACID 
STEAREX ... CAKE or POWDER 
STEAREX FLAKE 
Standardized Products fer Rubber Com 
pounding 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr) TALC 
SOAPSTONE. CHINA CLAY 


Binnev & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 














TITANIUM PIGMENTS 


TITANOX-A (Titanium Dioxide) 
TITANOX-B (Titanium Barium Pigment) 
TITANOX-C (Titanium Caleium Pigment) 
TITANOX-L (Lead Titanate) 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CO., INC. 


111 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Carondelet 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. 














DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 


DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


MICA, clay, iron oxides, 
magnesia, barytes, whiting, 
asbestine. 


Smith Chemical & Color Co. 











WHITING & PARIS WHITE 


manufactured from 
Genuine Imported Chalk 
no adulterations. 


Southwark Mfg. Co. 











wRUBBER CHEMICALS SECTION | 55 John St. Brooklyn, N. Y. Camden New Jersey 
FACTICE—pPrevents blooming, PARA-FLUX —— EE" 


makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 


The Universal Softener—Adaptable, Uni- 
form, Improves Quality-——Economical 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


Central Depositors Bank Bldg. 
Akron. Ohte 


lead free—pure—uniform—dependable 
AZO ZZZ-11 AZO ZZZ-55 
AZO ZZZ-22 AZO ZZZ-44 AZO ZZZ-66 


American Zinc Sales Company 


Columbus, Ohio New York 
Chicago St. Louts 




















FUMONEX 


—A cool mixing reinforcing black for 
Footwear and Mechanicals. Good ageing 
—Improved oil resistance. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 


RED OXIDE OF IRON— 


A special-grinding, guaranteed uni- 
form in color and quality. 
IT COSTS NO MORE TO BUY THE 
BEST 


Joseph A. McNulty 
114 Liberty St. New York City 











ZINC OXIDES 


Red, White & Green Seal (French Process) 
Selected and Lead Free 


ANACONDA 


Super Pure, made from Anaconda Electro- 
lytic Zine 
Anaconda Zine Oxide Dept. of I. L. R. Co. 
East Chicago, Ind. New York, N. Y. 
Akron, Ohio 

















GASTEX 


Reinforcing Black—Improves 
ageing properties of rubber— 
Does not retard rate of cure 


General Atlas Carbon Co 
60 Wall St., New York 








RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
150 Nassau St. New York 

















ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 

ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones The Albaliths 


(Lithopones) 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
New York Chicago 


Cleveland, Boston, San Francisco 

















IRON OXIDES 
Asbestine— Barytes— Talc — 
Soapstone 
C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 








SEEDINE 
Distilled Fatty Acids 
Woburn Oils 
Vegetable Pitches 
Woburn Degreasing Co. of N. J. 
Harrison, N. J. 











ZINC OXIDES 
Black Label Red Label Green Label 


Vanufactured by Our New Electrothermic 
Process 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 
250 Park Ave., New York 


Plant and Laboratory: Josephtown, Pa. 
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CALENDER SHELLS 

It is now possible to get large 
diameter Shells that will stand the 
“gaff”. Gammeter’s Improved 
Heavy Duty Shells can “take it.” 
The W. F. GAMMETER CO. 
Cadiz Ohio 








MACHINERY 


Clicking, Cutting, Skiving, 
Eyeletting and Parsons Die- 
ing Out Machines. 


Hamlin Machine Company 
130 Eastern Ave., Lynn, Mass. 





STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter— 
Light Weight—Extra Strong—Seamless. 
National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohie 




















CUTTING DIES 


For details of our complete service 
see our display advertisement in 
this issue. 

Fremont Tool & Die Co. 
432-438 North Wood St., Fremont, Ohio 





MACHINERY 


Cutting, Trimming, Skiving, 
Cementing, Eyeletting, 
Cutting Dies—Eyelets. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


TESTING MACHINES 


RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHINES 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 


Write for Descriptive Literature 
Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Box 963 Providence, R. I. 














CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Cutting Equipment for 
Bands, Crude Stock, Jar Rings, Tubes, Roll- 
ers, Washers, Treads, Cement Stock, ete. 


See Black Rock for All Cutting Problems 


Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


179 Osborne St Bridgeport, Conn. 








MANDRELS—AII Types 


Circular and Straight—Aluminum and Steel 
Licensed Under Clyde E. Lowe Co. Patents 
Sherardizing amd Chrome Plating 
Machinery—Air Bag & Mandrel Polishing 


National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohio 











TUBING, INSULATING 
and Straining Machinery. 
RUBBER MOLDS 
The Housatonic Mach. & Tool Co. 


Staples St. Bridgeport, Conn. 











DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 
For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials. Many 
models. 


Frank E. Randall 


248 Ash St., 
Waltham Mass. 











LATEX IMPREGNATING 
and COATING MACHINERY 
FOR WEB MATERIALS 
Inquiries Treated In Confidence 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
New York Chicago Portland, Ore. 





MOLDS AND CORES — 


Tire building equipment; general 
machine work. 


TIRE REPAIR EQUIPMENT 


The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





TUBING, INSULATING 


and Straining Machinery 


“Perfected” equipment for inner tubes, 
treads and tire beads. Cireular hose looms. 


John Royle & Sons 


Paterson, New Jersey 











PYROMETERS— 


Portable and Wall Type for surface tem- 
peratures of rolls or molds. Interior tem- 
peratures plastic rubber. Single and multi- 
point pyrometers for any application 


Illinois Testing Laboratories, Inc., 
126 N. La Salle Street—Chicago, Ilinoi« 





USED MACHINERY 


We have on hand, ready for prompt ship- 


ment, GUARANTEED machinery for 
every branch of the rubber trade. 


L. Albert & Son 
Trenton, N. J. Akron, O. 














MACHINERY—RUBBER 


“MASTER” Tube Molds, Tire Vuleanizers 
Moulds and Cores, Tire Drums, Tubers, ete 


Special Machinery Built to Orde 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron. Ohio 








PYROMETERS— 


Surface Pyrometers for Rolls and Calen- 
derse—Mold Pyrometers for Interior or 
Exterior Surfaces. 


Quick and Accurate Temperatures Obtained 
with Cambridge Pyrometers 
Cambridge Instrument Co., Inc. 
3732 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. City 














MACHINERY 


A complete service from the design of 
machinery to finished products of all hinds. 
Plant layouts — Formulas — Processes. 
Specializing in Latex Equipment. 


Continental Machinery Co., Inc. 
277 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Continental Mach. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 





USED MACHINERY 


We have on hand the largest stock 
of Used Machinery in New Eng- 
land for the rubber trade. 


Lawrence N. Barry, Inc. 
Medford Mass. 











SOLVENT RECOVERY 


The Acticarbone Process gives high yield at 
low cost with absolute safety—IiIn uxe for 
over fifteen years in Europe. 


Send for details. 
ACTICARBONE CORPORATION 
New York 


23 Broadway 














USED MACHINERY— 
Also NEW Equipment of All Kinds 


Send for our list of available 
rebuilt Rubber Machinery. 


M. Norton & Co». 








Medford Mass. 
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Synthetic, Scrap, Reclaimed, Latex =~ ™=™ 











CRUDE RUBBER 
LIQUID LATEX 


Members Rubber Exchange of N. Y.. Inc., 
and Rubber Exchange Clearing House. Inc. 


Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


99 Wall St. New York 
AKRON OFFICE: 515 United Building 


RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 





RUBBER— 
Scrap and Crude 


Also HARD RUBBER DUST 


A. Schulman, Inc. 


608 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg., Akron, Ohie 
576 No. 20th St., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
250 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
Warehouses at Akron and E. St. Lowis 








GUAYULE “Duro” Brand and 
AMPAR Rubber, washed and 
dried ready for compounding. 
High Grade PLANTATION 
RUBBER from our own Estates 


Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y. 

















RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co.,Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave.,,New York, N. Y. 
“S53 Years Serving the Industry 


THIOKOL 
Synthetic Crude Rubber 
Oilproof 
Synthetic Rubber Coating Materials 
Synthetic Rubber Molding Powder 
THIOKOL CORPORATION 

















HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


7s Goodyear Ave., Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 





RUBBER LATEX 
Sole Distributors for U. S. A. and Canada 


Revertex Corp. of America 
80 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 


745 Fifth Avenue New York Solely as Reclaimers” Yardville, New Jersey 
: Highly Concentrated (About 75%) Insures Highest Quality, Uniformity, Eeon- 
Normal, Concentrated, Processed omy, Simplicity of Application. 


FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 
Technical Service Offered 

Also Latex and Latex Compounds 

Vultex Chemical Company 


666 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 











RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 
LATEX in All Concentrations 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Div. of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. City 











RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 














THIS SPACE 


Available to any seller of 
Materials or Services desiring 
to keep his name before the 
Buyers in the Rubber Industry. 





Consulting Chemists .... 





CONSULTING CHEMIST 


Specializing in Latex Solutions 
and Processes 


George D. Kratz 
125 Duane St. New York City 


Phone: COrtlandt 7-8053 





Rubber Goods ........ 











MECHANICAL MOLDED 
RUBBER GOODS 
Your Inquiries Solicited 


Barr Rubber Products Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio 











CONSULTING 
LATEX TECHNOLOGIST 


R. J. Noble, Ph.D. 
56 Wilbur St., Malden, Mass. 





SANITARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants, Aprons, Elastic 
Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Guimps and 
Brassieres. 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 
Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 


Sumner Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











CONSULTING 
Rubber Technologist 
R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. O. BOX 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Sherwood 3724, Franklin 8551 











CHEMISTS read your listing 
in the MARKET PLACE. There 
is no cheaper way to reach these 
prospects. 


Try It! 











MAILING LISTS 


GET OUR FREE 
REFERENCE 


BOOK and 
MAILING 
|LIST CATALOG 










Gives counts and prices on accurate guaranteed 
mailing lists of all classes of business enter- 

rises in the U. S. Wholesalers—Retailers— 
lGanedastasees by classification and state. Also 
hundreds of selections of individuals such as 
professional men, auto owners, income lists, etc. 


Write today for your copy 


R.L.POLK&CO. 


Polk Bldg.— Detroit, Mich. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
World's Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 











THE RUBBER AGE 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISIN 


RATES: Five cents a word, Minimum charge 
$2.00. Bold Face type—50% extra. All Classi- 
fied Advertisements must be paid in advance. 


ADDRESS REPLIES to Box Numbers, care of 
THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th St., N. Y. 











HELP WANTED 





MANUFACTURER of druggist sundries and mechanical rub- 
er goods has openit for experienced chemist. Must know his 


business thoroughl) Write giving full details of experience, sal- 


ary, married or singl Address Box 798, Tue Rupper Act 


ENGINEER and Maintenance man, experienced. Must be in 
position to take complet large of rubber plant. Also have knowl 


edge of installing and equipping new plant Address Box 797, 
THe Rupper As 


MAN experien n manutacture of latex goods to organize and 
take charge of a department for compounding and dipping of latex 
products. St: experience fu Address Box 796, Tue RuBBER 
AGI 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





CHIEF CHEMIST COMPOUNDER, 16 years’ experience in 
up-to-date compounding and manufacturing of druggists’ sundries, 
miscellaneous molding, hand-made articles, acid-cured articles, 
hollow balls, hard rubber, dipped goods, adhesive and medicated 
plasters, Eastern territory Diplomatic, energetic, capable. Best 
references Address Box 800, THe Rupper Act 


PRACTICAL FACTORYMAN has extensive knowledge yt 
textile itings for a ' le, ra oat, shoe and miscellaneous 
trades \lso experiel l uw thee administration Address Box 
802, Tue Rupper Act 

RL BBER CHEMIS1 Chree years’ experience, at present em- 
ployed. Mechanical goods, proofing and cements; field «xperience 
27, single. Address Box 7 rue Ruepser Act 

FOREMAN mill, calender ; press departments, desires to 
make a change Cwel ears’ practical experience in rubber foot 
wear, tire and heel d sole pr ction Address Box 792, Trt 
RupBER AGt 

MAN with 25 years perien rubber import business, fa 
miliar with handling fore'g Ct nts, trading position, purchases 
ind sales, billing Address 801, Tue Rurpper Act 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





RUBBER PLANT FOR SALI 
(OOD BUY for one interested in purchasing complete equip- 
ment tor manutacturing five different sizes of rubber dolls We 
would be interested in purchasing output of same E. GOLD 
BERGER. 307 Richardsor treet, Brooklyn, N. Y 
IMPORTANT FRENCH MANUFACTURER of rubber and 
molded nroducts is desirous of securing, under terms to be agreed 
upon, ethicient process tor the mmediate manufacturing ot micro 
porous products, especially r accumulator separators. Write to 
No. 87.361 S.E.P. 10 Rue di toire, Paris, France 
FOR SALI Modern brick a ncrete one story factory, ten 
housand feet, 2 acres ground, near Akron. Own sott water, heat, 
power, light and railr siding Equipped r dipped goods, 
udaptable to other product ood labor district Might lease to 
responsible party Address B 799, Tue Rupper Act 








FILL YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


For Technical Help 
For Used Machinery 
For Additional Capital 


—or for any need which can be met by 


the rubber industry by using the classi- 
fied Column of the RUBBER AGE. 
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